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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Hucurs has not done himself proud in the reasons 
he assigns for declining his invitation to attend the Genoa 
conference. In the first place, the formal exclusion of 
‘indispensable economic questions from the agenda is no 
reason at all for abstention from an international con- 
ference where matters of vital economic concern to the 
world can not possibly be ignored, agenda or no agenda. 
Indeed, no one should know better than Mr. Hughes that 
every European Power is at this moment engrossed in 
‘the business of removing some of the economic handicaps 
that the treaty of Versailles imposed upon the world. In 
the case of reparations, especially, this has been noticeable 
ever since the Brussels conference. 


A Reviewer's NOTEBOOK, 47 


In the second place, it is scarcely becoming of Mr. Hughes 
to say that he can not accept the invitation because Russia 
has had no change of heart. Conference or no conference, 
the Western Powers of Europe are falling over one another 
in their rush to make terms with the Soviet Government. 
Many of these Powers have made formal commercial 
treaties with Moscow. M. Poincaré informed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that his Government was in communica- 
_ tion with Russia, as his predecessor’s Government had been. 
The fact of the matter is, as we have said before, that 
our State Department still permits its policy towards 
Russia to be controlled by the remnant of Slavic bureau- 
cracy which remains in this country. This paper has 
many times pointed out this fact, and shown how our 
commercial interest is thwarted by the incredible ignorance 
and obstinacy of our State Department. It is an unending 
_wonder to us that our merchants and manufacturers re- 
main passive while they see, as in England and Italy, some 
of their strongest European competitors) assisted and 
encouraged by their Governments to trade with Russia. 
Finally, the unseemly lecture which Mr. Hughes presumes 
to tender to Europe is enough to cover his diplomatic 
a procedure with the derision it deserves. 


my 


In the debate in the Senate on the four-Power treaty, 
~ Senators Robinson and Reed agree that it “is the product 
of British diplomacy and Japanese cunning, and the pawn 
is the United States.” Senator Robinson believes that it 
originated with Sir Arthur Balfour and that the British 
"representative had the concurrence of the astute delegate 
of the Japanese Government. These opponents of the 


treaty seem to be pretty firm in their conviction that 
Great Britain and Japan construe it to be a substitute for 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but they do not suggest that 
it is a substitute for a possible Anglo-Japanese secret 
agreement. That such an agreement exists is scarcely a 
matter of conjecture, for anyone who has the faintest 
knowledge of diplomatic procedure knows that a public 
treaty is merely a cloak which covers the provisions of a 
secret agreement that the Powers dare not make public. 
When the Administration was asked for particulars re- 


garding the negotiations which passed between the dele- 


gates of the four Powers in conference, the reply was that 
it was not in the public interest to give the information. 
This is the formula attached by all Governments to the 
business which concerns the vital provisions of an agree- 
ment. The reply should be sufficient for all inquirers, 
for when it is “not in the public interest” to know these 
things one may be very sure the facts are of such a 
character that it would not be in the Government’s interest 
to make them public. Ratification is, as we have often 
said, a futile performance, for it really does not matter 
whether public treaties are ratified or not; the accompany- 
ing secret agreement is the thing that matters and that is 
just the very agreement about which the public invariably 
knows nothing until the country suddenly finds itself 
pushed over the brink of war. Then it is too late to do 
anything else but accede to the patriotic demands to vote 
the bond-issues and dispatch the troops. 


Ir has always been our opinion that there was a pretty 
definite understanding between the British Government 
and ours before the Washington conference met, but we 
did not expect corroboration of it quite so soon. A good 
deal of linen, soiled by the conference, has lately been 
washed in Paris; and now the Temps, the semi-official 
organ of the Paris Government, confesses that there was a 
conspiracy on foot at the Quai d’Orsay to foster a quarrel 
between Great Britain and America. In an article marked 
by surprising candour, it asks, “Why not tell the truth 
frankly?” and then goes on: “It was a mistake for the 
representative of France to believe that England and the 
United States were going to quarrel. The English and 
the United States Governments came to an agreement 
before the conference, and French interest was not that 
they should quarrel but that they should be in agreement.” 
This revelation clearly intimates the viciousness of the in- 
trigue set on foot by the French Government and voiced 
by the Matin. If our newspapers knew of this intrigue 
or were aware of the campaign fostered by the Matin to 
create disharmony at Washington, they either ignored it 
or put it aside as the mere vapouring of a small and 
unimportant group of French jingoes. 


THE rumpus that was started when Lord Lee of Fare- 
ham, at the Washington conference, quoted from an article 
by Commandant Castex, and put into his mouth, as if it 
were the Captain’s personal opinion, that he approved the 
German method of submarine-warfare, has been brought 
to a conclusion by Mr. Arthur Balfour—or Sir Arthur as 
we suppose he must be called, now that he has joined that 
titled host which, as some one has said, has turned London 
into a city of dreadful Knights. In reply to a question 
put by Rear-Admiral Sueter, M.P., Sir Arthur, with his 
customary adroitness, analysed what Commandant Castex 
wrote, and made a highly satisfactory interpretation of it, 
and one that is also of value to those interested in the 
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methods and efficacy of submarine-warfare. To Sir Ar- 
thur it is clear that Captain Castex’s statements did not 
commit the French Admiralty, or the French Government, 
least of all the French people, to any actual designs or 
intentions against British sea-power. While it is true that 
the article occupied the place of honour in a French 
technical journal published under the direction of the 
French Naval Staff, it carried no implication against the 
integrity of French purpose, because the Captain spoke 
only for himself. Sir Arthur Balfour is aware that “an 
important part of the first article is occupied with an 
exposition of the German views on the proper use of the 
submarine, in which the notorious passage occurs respect- 
ing the unique value of this weapon for the purpose of 
accomplishing the final ruin of British sea-power.”’ Never- 
theless, he says (the italics are ours): “Though this state- 
ment is embodied in a statement of German opinions, with 
which Castex is in general agreement, he is entitled to 
hold that this agreement does not extend to every sentence 
that statement contains. We can not, therefore, conclude 
he desires the destruction of England, but only that if he 
did, unrestricted submarine-warfare would be the maritime 
weapon upon which he would probably rely.” Isn’t that a 
daisy ? 


It is to be hoped that this gem will be carefully preserved 
in the archives of our Navy Department in Washington. 
But the interpretation does not end there. Sir Arthur Bal- 
four, having knocked the gallant Castex down, promptly 
sets him up again and brushes the dust off his clothes, the 
while remarking, “It is true that Castex, while approving 
the German principles, sees blemishes in German practice; 
but for the submarine properly conducted he has nothing 
but approval.” One would think that this was enough 
and that the discussion might be closed. Not so with a 
philosopher or with a Scot, and the new Knight of the 
Garter is a philosophical Scot; so he proceeds to come 
once more to judgment on the French naval instructor: 
“The question then arises, What, in Castex’s opinion, is 
submarine-warfare properly conducted? It certainly per- 
mits destruction without warning and without examina- 
tion of merchant vessels, the sinking of liners with their 
crews, their passengers and cargo.” What could be more 
conclusive than this of Commandant Castex’s true rela- 
tionship to Admiral Tirpitz and Admiral Fisher and Sir 
Percy Scott? But, says Sir Arthur Balfour, “It was these 
very operations originally devised, as he proudly claims, 
by French ingenuity, which came under review at the 
Washington conference.” 


ee 


TuHIs is, to say the least, rather disturbing, after the 
propagandists have spent so much time and labour in as- 
suring us that this kind of submarine-warfare was a purely 
German invention. It makes it rather awkward for those 
of us who believed what we were told by the Creels and the 
Gilbert Parkers about the sinking of merchant ships with 
their crews and their passengers. Nevertheless, if the 
laurel must go to French ingenuity, let us applaud Sir 
Arthur Balfour as generously as we can while he puts the 
wreath where it belongs, and let us look to Mr. Root to 
put an end once for all to those dangers which beset 
belligerents and neutrals at sea. Sir Arthur tells us that 
the whole question came under review at the Washington 
conference, that “the Governments of France, Italy, Japan, 
the United States and the British Empire unanimously 
declared them to be grossly immoral, and the perpetrators 
of them pronounced liable to be punished as pirates.” Yes, 
that is so. But where will Mr. Root and his resolutions 
be when the next war begins, when the politicians step 
aside, and the Castexes, the Tirpitzes, the Fishers, and the 
Simses issue the orders for the day? 


Ir pains this paper very much to observe that, according 
to a statement in the British House of Commons on II 
March, twenty-one members of the League of Nations 
have not paid their subscriptions for this year. We 
wonder what happens in such a case. Are the delinquents 


“posted by the secretary, and their privileges of member- 
ship suspended until all arrears of dues and house-charges 
are paid”? Too much could be made of this incident, 
probably, but it might fairly be taken as some slight evi- 
dence of the estimate put upon the League by a con- 
siderable number of its members. Money is not every- 
thing, no doubt; still, as a rule, one’s real regard for an 
enterprise can be roughly measured by the amount of 
money that one is willing to dig up for its promotion. 
We think that the major Powers are showing a detestably 
black ingratitude in this matter. The French Government 
alone ought to pay these trifling bills, and be glad and 
thankful to do it. After the yeoman’s service that the 
League of Nations did in stealing Upper Silesia from 
Germany and handing it over to France’s man-Friday— 
Poland—it seems the very least that a grateful republic 
could do. 


SPEAKING of bills and their payment, we notice that your 
Uncle Samuel is left out in the cold again. This country 
has kept an army of occupation on the Rhine, nominally 
at Germany’s expense—it is so nominated in the bond— 
but when the Allied ghouls the other day apportioned the 
last instalment of money that they had knaved out of 
Germany, they handily ducked out of this little obligation, 
which in round numbers comes to some $241 million. They 
raise the technicality that this country can not claim a 
benefit under the Versailles treaty without having rati- 
fied that treaty; so, they say, we should either ratify the 
treaty or collect direct from Germany. This is good sharp 
practice and mighty plausible, and we hardly see how 
Brother Hughes can rebut it except by making some 
energetic motions with the Big Stick. Brother Hughes 
is a first-class trust lawyer, and if we were p’intin’ out 
to dodge a law-suit or an income-tax, or to swindle some- 
body, or any little thing like that, we should prefer his 
advice to anyone’s, except perhaps that of his colleague 
Mr. Root. But when he ventures out of the bush-league 
class and stands up to the crafty and experienced practice 
of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, he soon finds himself in a 
situation whence he can be extricated only by force with- 
out stint or limit. 


For ourselves, we are glad, on the whole, that this bill 
for the American army of occupation has been disallowed. 
The incident is one more straw in the wind, tending to 
show the citizens of this land of freedom what dupes and 
gulls they have so enthusiastically insisted on becoming. 
It helps to show us how next time we can manage better. 
Education as valuable as this is worth paying for with 
cheerfulness. If we had our way, we should charge up 
to experience every cent of American war-losses, actual 
and prospective. Ultimately, of course, this will be done, 
but it will be done reluctantly and grudgingly, whereas 
we should like to see it done whole-heartedly and even 
thankfully. Uncle Sam should realize with devout grati- 
tude that it is worth any amount of money for him to 
learn what an egregious sucker (speaking after the manner 
of men) he has been played for, from first to last. In 
the hope of promoting this realization, we ourselves are 
paying our tax-bill this year with unusual promptness and 
alacrity. 


ANOTHER little incident which may contribute a trifle 
towards the fearfully costly self-education of Uncle Sam 
is the presentation by the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, of a plan for the rehabili- 
tation of intergovernmental finance at the expense of the 
United States. Under this plan (to make a long story 
short) the United States would cancel the Allied debt 
to this country, and the Allies would cancel a correspond- 
ing amount from what they have calculated that Germany 
owes them. It is carefully explained that this proposal 
does not contemplate making the United States a deferred 
creditor of Germany or off-loading upon the United States 
any of the disagreeable work of dunning Germany for the 
money and foreclosing upon her if the money is not forth- 
coming; but it is hard to see why the practical outcome 
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of the plan is not just that. Well, this paper ventures to 
raise some discreet applause for Sir Robert Horne. The 
more such plans are proposed, the more clearly can the 
citizen of the United States perceive his own ludicrous 
position; and that perception is most wholesome and neces- 
sary. 


Last week we recounted with pleasure the news that the 
Standard Oil Company had met with defeat at the hands 
of the Czecho-Slovak Government. We had grown so 
accustomed to reports of this Company’s conquests, that 
the news of a reverse seemed to us a unique and proper 
cause for rejoicing. However, it now appears that we 
were somewhat previous in our celebration. In a state- 
ment issued to the press, the officials of the Standard 
declare that as far as they know, their contract with the 
Government of Czecho-Slovakia has not been cancelled; 
the company still has all the rights that it ever had, and 
these rights never did amount to a monopoly anyhow. 
In support of this last proposition, the statement says that 
the Standard entered the field at the request of officials 
of the Czecho-Slovak Government; that the Government 
and the citizens of Czecho-Slovakia are to hold “a large 
part” of the stock of the new company which is destined 
to operate in their country; and that “the proposed agree- 
ment had no bearing on the marketing of oil in Czecho- 
Slovakia.” All this may prove something, but it does 
not exactly convince us of the truth of the assertion that 
“no monopoly of any kind was contemplated”—not by a 
long chalk. 


In a dispatch which came over from Prague a couple of 
months ago, we read that the new oil-company was to 
have, for a period of thirty years, the exclusive right to 
prospect for petroleum and to sink wells in the “free 
nation” of the Czechs. This may not be a monopoly, but 
if it is not, then we do not know a monopoly when we see 
it. Also, this agreement for the control of resources may 
have no direct bearing on the marketing of oil; but if we 
wanted to dominate the market completely, we should 
want no other rights than those that the company has 
secured. Again, we are told that “a large part” of the 
company’s stock is to be held by natives; but we do not 
know whether a “large part” is fifty-one per cent, or forty- 
nine. In other words, the officials of the Standard Oil 
Company have not taken the trouble to deny that the new 
corporation in Czecho-Slovakia controls the petroleum- 
resources of the country, and that the Standard in turn 
controls the corporation. In avoiding these trifling mat- 
ters, the brethren may have shown themselves as harm- 
less as serpents, and even somewhat wiser than doves, but 
they certainly have not proved that the Standard Oil Com- 
* pany holds no monopoly in the “liberated” Czecho-Slovak 
State. 


Wiruin the week, we have had new evidence of Mr. 
Hughes’s solicitude for the welfare of the Standard Oil 
Company. In his note to the Italian Government on the 
subject of the conference at Genoa, our Secretary of 
State makes references to Russia which exhibit once 
more that solicitude for American concessionaires which 
characterized his earlier correspondence with the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Holland, on the subject of 
oil-rights in Mesopotamia and the Dutch East Indies. In 
our time, petroleum draws the adventurers of Europe and 
America into far countries, as gold used to draw the 
merry men of England into the path of the Spanish 
treasure-fleets. In Mesopotamia and in the Indies, the 
prize of the high calling is oil; in Russia, it is again oil. 
The Standard Oil Company has been doing very well in 
the scramble for concessions, and could doubtless take 
care of itself in the future. However Mr. Hughes is ap- 
parently afraid that arrangements may be made at Genoa 
which will result in the exclusion of Americans from the 
Russian field. At any rate he has protested in advance 
against the imposition of any such hardship upon our 
adventurers, and in so doing he has reminded us of the 


story of the tender-hearted little Roman boy who gazed 
down into the arena, with tears in his eyes, as he beheld 
just below him “a poor hungry lion without any Chris- 
tian.” 


Tue farcical character of paternalism in politics has seldom 
been so clearly exhibited as it was a few days ago in the 
legislative chambers of Kentucky, when Charles Darwin 
won from William Jennings Bryan by the narrow margin 
of one vote. If the decision had gone the other way, it 
would hereafter have been unlawful for anyone in the 
schools or colleges of Kentucky to teach “Darwinism, athe- 
ism, agnosticism and evolution as pertaining to the origin 
of man.’” To most of our readers, perhaps to all of them, 
the proposed repudiation of the theory of evolution may 
appear preposterous; and yet it seems to us that the truth 
or falsity of the theory has nothing whatever to do with 
the real issue. The only question of importance was, 
were the teachers of Kentucky to be allowed to speak 
what they believed to be the truth, or were they not? 
The proponents of the bill may have considered themselves 
the champions of Holy Writ, and its opponents may have 
thought that they were defending science against super- 
stition, but as a matter of fact, Biblical and biological 
doctrines are not capable of being proved or disproved 
by a majority vote. The real question was the right of 
the Government to promote hypocrisy, by prohibiting 
teachers from saying what they think about the subjects 
with which they have to deal. If the bill had prohibited 
the teaching of the Book of Genesis, in its most literal 
interpretation, the issue would still have been exactly what 
it was, and the seekers after truth would still have been 
found among the opponents of paternalism. 


AN important archxological work is about to be under- 
taken by a number of Americans and Frenchmen, in the 
way of excavation and restoration-work on the site of the 
ancient city of Carthage. A preliminary expedition is 
advertised to start for Phcenicia, under the direction of 
Father Delattre and Dr. Carton; and with a view to 
attracting interest in the United States, a lecture-campaign 
is planned to take place here as soon as the archeologists 
send their films and reports from the scene of action: 
The primary object of the expedition is, according to a 
dispatch from Paris to the New York Times, “to search 
for the burial-place of Hannibal, who lies buried in his 
armour among the public tombs.” We wish these enter- 
prising brethren all the luck in the world though we do not 
clearly see why they should go to all this trouble of dig- 
ging up an ancient and very dead general, at a time when 
public sentiment is so strongly in favour of retiring and 
forgetting the live ones. The exhumation of Hannibal 
does not interest us as much as another remarkable dis- 
covery mentioned in the report, in the words which we 
italicize: “Few sites are of fuller romantic interest than 
the ancient American port. It was here that St. Louis of 
France died. One can not hear the name of Carthage 
without thinking of Dido, Hasdrubal and Hamilcar.” In 
these days of strenuous Americanization, we have often 
wondered what Americans are and where they come from, 
and it is a pleasure to have this evidence of their 
extraordinary and most respectable antiquity. 
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TOPIGS*OER TEES DAY. 


STORM-CLOUDS IN THE EAST. 


It is not to be wondered at that the publication of the 
Indian Government’s demand for revision of the treaty 
of Sévres has caused a disturbance in British govern- 
mental circles. In the first place the demand, which 
comes on the eve of the Near-Eastern conference ar- 
ranged for 22 March, challenges the whole policy of 
the home Government in Near-Eastern affairs. Sec- 
ondly, it plays into the hands of the French, who have 
already, in the treaty of Angora, virtually denounced 
the treaty of Sevres by recognizing the Turkish na- 
tionalists and redistributing large amounts of territory 
in a manner highly displeasing to the British Govern- 
ment. In view of the fact that the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Curzon, made no bones of his displeasure over 
this treaty, it must be particularly embarrassing to have 
one of the constituent Governments of the Empire sug- 
gest by implication that the French position is to be 
preferred. Furthermore, a revision of the treaty of 
Sévres along the lines suggested by the Indian Govern- 
ment would amount to a withdrawal of British interests 
from the Near East and the surrender to the Turks 
of a good deal of valuable plunder. We have Mr. 
Churchill’s word for it that the Empire has spent £350 
million to establish itself in Irak alone and that there is 
just now beginning to be a prospect of return on this 
money in the way of commerce and the exploitation of 
the country’s oil-supply. Clearly, then, to evacuate 
Constantinople, and to restore to the Sultan his sov- 
ereignty over the holy places of the Mohammedan 
faith, would be to surrender valuable and dearly 
bought territorial and commercial gains. 

The Indian Government can not be unaware of the 
full implications of its demand; yet it not only saw 
fit to make the demand, but even went so far as to 
request permission to publish it. Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, on his part, undertook 
to authorize its publication without first obtaining the 
consent of the Cabinet, although he knew that it di- 
rectly challenged the Government’s foreign policy. It 
should be remarked here that Mr. Montagu declares 
the Cabinet knew of his action in time to stop publica- 
tion if it had seen fit to do so. However that may 
be, it looks as if Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading had 
acted in perfect agreement, and as if their action had 
been prompted by a desire to appeal to the British 
public against the conservative element in the Cabinet, 
which has been dictating the Government’s Indian 
policy. 

Now why should Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading, 
who have always shown themselves good imperialists, 
go over the heads of the British Government in order 
to propose a treaty-revision which, on the face of it, 
appears to be prejudicial to the interests of the Empire? 
The answer is obvious, even if Mr. Montagu had not 
supplied it: because the Government of India is faced 
with a desperate situation, requiring desperate meas- 
ures; and under the circumstances, Lord Reading and 
Mr. Montagu apparently believe that it would be better 
for the Empire voluntarily to relinquish some of its 
Eastern possessions than to lose them all. 

This attitude, of course, the die-hard imperialists at 
home can not understand. They are too far away; 
they have not seen, as Lord Reading has seen, the 
success of the Gandhi movement, or witnessed the 
seething discontent which the policy of wholesale ar- 
rest with which the Government has met it, has pro- 
duced in India. They have that strange belief char- 


acteristic of centralized government, that all dis- 
turbances in outlying territories will somehow settle 
themselves if only the people at home can be kept in 
ignorance of them. Furthermore, being accustomed 
to think politically, they simply can not conceive of a 
situation which will not yield to the only methods that 
a Government has available for application to any acute 
social problem, namely: murder, imprisonment, robbery 
and arson. Naturally, therefore, their comment upon 
the suggestion of the Indian Government was a de- 
mand for “sterner measures,” for “giving the steel,” 
to the Indian rebels. Mr. Lloyd George’s answer has 
been to present them with Mr. Montagu’s head, which 
may be followed by Lord Reading’s as soon as the 
Prince of Wales ends his ill-starred visit to India. The 
arrest of Gandhi has also no doubt been made as a sop 
to this sentiment. But this does not at all mean that 
that ingenious opportunist, Mr. Lloyd George, having 
thus placated the extremists, may not go to the Near- 
East conference and arrange a settlement entirely in 
the spirit of the Indian Government’s demands. He is 
quite capable of doing such a thing—that is, if he has 
time. Events may prove quicker than even Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr, Gandhi’s influence, as every one knows, 
has been holding in check a great number of Indian 
revolutionists who are as eager for a fight as are the 
die-hard patriots in London; and now that he has 
been arrested these extremists may beat their spinning 
wheels into bows and arrows and go after the oppress- 
ors in the good old orthodox way of revolutions. 

But even if Mr. Lloyd George should effect a revi- 
sion of the treaty of Sévres, it is our belief that such 
action would come too late to have much effect upon 
the Indian situation. The failure to restore the Cali- 
phate has, as an Englishman writing to the London 
Morning Post said recently, driven the Indian Moham- 
medans into the arms of the Hindus, and this makes 
it uncomfortable for the Indian Government, which has 
always managed to keep the Indian population divided 
against itself by a systematic aggravation of the religi- 
ous differences between the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans. Evidently Lord Reading hopes that the 
restoration of the Caliphate will placate the Moham- 
medans and bring them into the British camp, where- 
upon they may once more be set against the Hindus 
instead of being united with them, as they now are, 
against British oppression. We believe that the Indian 
Government misreads the situation, that it underesti- 
mates the extent of the disaffection and the influence 
of the Gandhi campaign among the Mohammedan 
tribes. The Mohammedans and Hindus are pretty 
thoroughly “on” the Government’s game by now, and 
our guess is that it will not be found so easy a matter 
as once it was to arouse antagonism between them. 

None the less, this hope, however forlorn, seems to 
be about the only one which the situation affords for 
the upholders of the British raj. A Government con- 
fronted with a universal determination to ignore its 
existence really finds itself in an embarrassing predica- 
ment. Against such tactics on the part of the sub- 
ject people the only methods it can use are ineffectual. 
It can, of course, do its best with imprisonment, arson 
and murder, as was done, with indifferent success, in 
Ireland. These methods are now in for a good trying 
in India, and they will be tried there, as they were in 
Ireland, in order to satisfy a small group of blood- 
thirsty extremists who are congenitally incapable of 
learning from experience. They will fail in India, as 
they did in Ireland, and when they have failed, the 
Government will own beat, and come to the best terms 
it can with the nationalists. This will not put an end 
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to India’s troubles any more than it has put an end to 
Ireland’s ; but it will prove again a proposition which 
seems to need proving all too often, that no people, 
however moral the purposes it professes, can dominate 
another people with either practical or spiritual success. 


THOUGHTS ON IMPERIALISM. 


THis paper has always entertained a rooted antipathy 
towards imperialism, and we think it is only fair to 
our readers that we should make the grounds of our 
antipathy perfectly clear. We have never been able 
consistently to give a high moral tone to our objec- 
tions or to look at imperialism steadily from the point 
of view of the exploited subject races and classes. We 
have never been able, for example, to keep full steam 
up over the woes of the Filipinos, Haitians, Mexicans 
and other victims of American imperialist rapacity ; 
nor, a fortiori, could we ever stew ourselves into pro- 
tracted insomnia over the forlorn state of the Indians, 
Irish and Egyptians. We are not less humane, prob- 
ably, than most folks, but on the other hand, no more 
so; and when we have undertaken to write on this 
subject, we could never keep ourselves in the temper 
of the true high-pressure crusader and uplifter. We are 
sotry for the exploited brown brother of the Pacific 
and the Caribbean, and if we had nothing else to do, 
we should be glad to take him on as a steady job. 
But we have other things to worry over; things that 
we know more about and that hit us harder, and are 
not in a general way so remote and indistinct as are 
the afflictions of the Filipinos, even when we do our 
level best, as we frequently do, to bring the brown 
brother into focus and keep him there. In this respect 
we probably do not differ greatly from the average 
of our fellow-citizens. Like them, we have our hot 
fits over some peculiarly loathsome performance like 
that of Mr. Wilson in Santo Domingo, and for sev- 
eral days we go about with our nose, like that of 
Trinculo, “in great indignation,” wishing that we could 
keep on the windward side of our American citizen- 
ship. But presently, there is no denying, the wind 
changes and being no longer reminded of the unsavour- 
iness of our civic relationship, our attention moves 
insensibly to something more nearly immediate. Hence 
we may as well admit that our humanitarian emotions 
over imperialism, while sincere enough, we hope, are 
pretty fitful. The reader should not look askance at 
them—that would not be fair—but he would be on the 
safe side, as a rule, in regarding them as good for this 
day and train only. 

We dread imperialism, frankly, not because it spoils 
life for the brown brother or the black or yellow 
brother, but because it spoils life for us. We have 
often expounded the first article of our social creed, 
that the primary purpose of human existence is to 
enjoy oneself. We believe that human beings were put 
on earth, first and foremost to have a good time. This 
means that they should create for themselves an abun- 
dant, highly differentiated, interesting and amiable life, 
in which they could satisfy their needs and desires (as 
they naturally tend to do) with the least possible exer- 
tion. Such a life is obviously impossible under our 
present economic system; the best evidence that it is 
impossible is furnished by a glance at the life which 
now is. As the present economic system progressively 
strengthens itself, so does life become progressively 
less abundant, less differentiated, less interesting and 
less lovely—in a word, less desirable for its own sake. 
Imperialism is the necessary and complete development 
of the present economic system, and without it that 
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system would be vitally impaired and would shortly 
disintegrate ; thereby enabling human life to recover its 
abundance, its infinite variety, its interest and its 
beauty. Therefore, not because we so earnestly desire 
to liberate the oppressed Filipinos and Haitians, but 
because we desire an abundant, varied, interesting and 
lovely life for ourselves, right here in New York, 
U. S. A., we are irrevocably against imperialism. 
We are for the full development of human life, 
the complete humanization of society, for the one 
sole purpose of enjoyment; and where imperialism 
prevails as a public policy—as Mark Twain said of the 
prevalence of bilgewater—only the dead can enjoy life. 
If this be hedonism, our readers may make the most 
OH Mit. 

If imperialism made life really interesting and de- 
lightful for the few at the expense of the many, if its 
few beneficiaries really themselves had a good time at 
the general cost, we should not be so much stirred up 
about it. We should rather devote our energy and 
ability, such as they are, to worming our way into the 
favoured class. The trouble is that under imperialism, 
nobody has a good time, not even its beneficiaries. Look 
at them; consider their activities, their interests, the 
general content of their life, the things that make up 
the general furniture of their mind, their facial expres- 
sion, the sound of their voice!—is it conceivable that 
they are having a good time? The thing stands to rea- 
son; the life of the individual must take on the quality 
of the general life that goes on about him. If that gen- 
eral quality be monstrous, hideous, poor, uninteresting, 
so inevitably will be the life of the individual, no matter 
how largely the mere mechanics of existence may be 
at his command. England has had an uncommonly 
long and unrestrained run of imperialism: well, survey 
the present civilization of England, consider the quality 
of the life that is lived there—is anyone getting any fun 
out of it? Compare the quality of life in non-imperi- 
alist countries, in Switzerland, for example, or in Den- 
mark, and say which seems in point of actual fact 
and experience, the more conducive to a general good 
time all round, a general satisfaction and contentment. 
Germany is no doubt the most highly civilized country 
in Europe; yet compare the quality of German life, 
say, in 1914, with its quality before the period of im- 
perialist expansion! There is no comparison. To any 
civilized man, rich or poor, one day in Weimar half 
a century ago would be worth a thousand years of 
latter-day Berlin. Which stands the better chance of 
living in history, the England of Elizabeth’s day, or 
that of Victoria and Edward VII? One may meet all 
the specious pretensions of imperialism with the simple 
question, What is the use of having so much, or of 
knowing so much, if you can not possibly get any fun 
out of it? 

The reader can now perhaps perceive the ground of 
our extreme satisfaction with everything that tends 
to show us that the British Empire is disintegrating. 
The Irish and Egyptian settlements are gratifying to 
us, by no means because we are doctrinaire devotees 
of self-determination or because we are wrapped up, 
body and soul, in any separatist cause. ‘“Causes,” as 
far as we are concerned, have precious little power 
of attraction; we have thrown an experienced eye 
over far too many of them. We should be glad 
to see the British Empire break up, because we wish 
the English people to have something else, some- 
thing better, to think about and concern themselves 
with. We wish them no better fortune in the 
world than to be jolted violently back upon their 
own superb traditions and their superb characteristic 
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qualities. The English have developed the greatest 
language in the world; Greece alone can match their 
literature ; theirs are the unsurpassed political traditions 
of liberty and equality, and theirs too are “the ancient 
and inbred piety, integrity, good nature and good 
humour of the English people.’ When imperialism 
took the nation into its throttling grasp, all these 
dwindled out. After the Napoleonic wars, English 
poetry died, English prose became vulgarized into in- 
significance, and the political traditions and special 
characteristics of the people weakened and faded. 
When this long experiment with imperialism is ad- 
judged a failure and the Empire breaks up, those 
characteristics will reassert themselves, the people will 
be thrown back upon those traditions, and England 
will be once more a civilized nation. 

When that time comes, and the English are engaged 
with the things that once made them, and will again 
make them, a great people, it may be that some vestiges 
of the imperialist habit will remain. In that case, 
perhaps they will go out in the world and put other 
peoples under as merciless requisition for spiritual 
treasure as they have hitherto done for the treasure 
that moth and rust doth corrupt. Suppose they should 
suddenly levy on the Irish Republic for a monstrous 
tribute of Irish quick-wittedness, sentimentality and 
good manners! What a wonderful venture in imperi- 
alism, if the English should appear before the aston- 
ished Italians and say, “We are already the best the- 
oretical musicians in the world; now do you make us 
as good practical musicians as you are, and don’t lose 
any time about it, or by St. George and the Dragon, 
it shall go hard with you!” How one would rejoice 
to see them holding the mailed fist over the Germans 
to the tune of an annual indemnity of about thirty 
billion dollars worth of Intelligenz and of Geist, to 
substitute for pedantry, claptrap and buncombe! 
Emperors used to do this sort of thing, occasionally, 
and it is the only mode of imperialism that enriches 
and civilizes everybody all round. England will come 
to it, for she still has her fundamental sterling sound- 
ness, whereby to perceive the difference between the 
wrong way and the right way, the wholly laudable way, 
of living on other people. But her new and great 
empire can not be built except upon the ruins of the 
old. 


eR SAN CL Ly ge ee REAL ess 

THE Senate’s debate goes on quite as though the Wash- 
ington treaties had in themselves some actual signifi- 
cance for the American people. The public’s concep- 
tion of the force and sanctity of treaties is one of the 
most curious instances of mass-illusion to be found in 
all the realm of fancy; and yet no generation since the 
first treaty was made has had such profound and 
weighty experience of the unreliability of treaties and 
their makers, such overwhelming evidence of the fu- 
tility of putting any confidence in either. It might, 
indeed, until yery recently, have been thought that we 
had reached that stage where, in this respect, all the 
people could be fooled all the time. 

That stage, however, as Lincoln said, is never 
reached; and to strengthen suspicions in those who 
have them, and to arouse suspicions in those who have 
them not, we have several times drawn the historical 
parallel between the Washington conference and those 
of Madrid and Algeciras. We now go on to remark 
that there is no better example of the duplicity and 
chicanery of treaty-making statesmen than that which 
is exhibited by the treaties of 1831 and 1839, the so- 
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called and miscalled Belgian treaties, the famous 
“scrap of paper.” The history of these treaties shows 
quite clearly what flimsy pretexts are set forth for 
foreign policy; that continuity in foreign policy is a 
figment of the imagination; and that the real business 
of diplomacy over Belgium was territorial aggrandize- 
ment and the control of dangerous commercial competi- 
tion. 

These treaties were not Belgian treaties, but treaties 
covering the whole of the Netherlands; they were 
Dutch-Belgian treaties. The making of the Dutch- 
Belgian treaties necessitated the tearing-up of one of 
the main provisions of the treaty of Vienna which 
united Holland and Belgium. Lord Palmerston was 
responsible for making a “scrap of paper” of that 
solemn instrument. Why did he do it? What principle 
was involved in separating the Dutch and the Belgians 
after so short a union, a union which was believed by 
the statesmen at Vienna to be essential to the peace 
of Europe? With Palmerston, the matter was solely 
that of preventing Belgium from falling into the hands 
of the French. The coast from the Scheldt to the 
French frontier, stretching far and wide on England’s 
weakest flank, had been a source of a thousand grave 
fears and forebodings to British statesmen during the 
war with France. A recurrence of such a situation 
was, from the viewpoint of British interests, to be 
prevented at all costs. On the other hand, Talleyrand 
desired mightily that France should incorporate Bel- 
gium. He knew as well as Palmerston the value of the 
Belgian coast to France, in case of another war with 
England. Evelyn Ashley, the biographer of Lord 
Palmerston, puts the whole matter in a nut-shell when 
he says: “To side with Holland would have been con- 
trary to all the traditions which Palmerston had inher- 
ited from Canning. To acquiesce in French aggrand- 
izement would have been little short of a national 
disgrace.” No one can read the record of that 
disreputable business without being left with the im- 
pression that the Dutch and the Belgians were merely 
pawns in the game played between Talleyrand and 
Palmerston. 

What then happened? <A treaty was drawn up in 
1831, separating Belgium from Holland. This treaty 
was signed by Britain, France, Prussia, Austria and 
Russia. No sooner was this done than the two States 
that had been neutralized began a bitter row about the 
division of the territories of Luxemburg and Limburg, 
and during eight years the quarrel grew in intensity, 
threatening the peace of Europe with crisis after crisis, 
until the Powers had to meet again, reopen the whole 
question of the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
and draw up a new treaty to end the dispute. This 
second treaty was signed at London, 19 April, 1839. 
Briefly, this is the history of the so-called Belgian 
treaties. 

One will search the treaty of 1839 in vain for any 
guarantee to Belgium, for Lord Palmerston himself 
purposely omitted it. No one Power, according to the 
treaty, could go to the assistance of Belgium. All the 
powers signatory to the treaty had to act together. 
Moreover, the general guarantee which might be con- 
structed out of the phraseology in the treaty of 1839 
does not concern the neutrality of Belgium at all; 
indeed it is not given to Belgium but to the Nether- 
lands. Yet in 1914 Britain’s pretext for going to war 
was Germany’s threatened violation of Belgian terri- 
tory! In taking up that unprecedented position Mr, 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey reversed the policy of 
Gladstone and Granville ; for at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war, Great Britain made treaties with the 
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King of Prussia and the Emperor of the French for 
maintaining the integrity of the sovereign State of 
Belgium, and preserving her territory against invasion 
by either force. These treaties which were made for 
the duration of the war and one year after, were, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, more stringent measures 
for the protection of Belgian neutrality than the general 
guarantee of 18309. 

Strangely enough, at the London conference of 
1871, while these new treaties made on the one hand 
between Great Britain and Prussia, and on the other 
by Great Britain and France were in force, it was 
laid down by the Powers that “no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers.” Nobody at that time seemed 
to notice how this extraordinary decision affected all 
the treaty-making of forty years in connexion with 
Holland and Belgium. -Neither Russia nor Austria 
consented, or was asked to consent to the changes 
made by the agreements of 1870 in the treaties of 1831 
and 1839; and some international lawyers, indeed, 
were of opinion that these treaties were automatically 
nullified. Be that as it may, the important thing is to 
observe the evidence that treaties are made to be broken 
when it is expedient to break them. What Gladstone 
and Granville succeeded in doing in 1870, was impossi- 


_ ble of-achievement in 1914 because of secret agree- 


ments and understandings among France, Russia and 
Great Britain, which tied the hands of the British 
Ministry. As a member of the secretly-fashioned 
Triple Entente, Britain was powerless to act in the true 
interest of Belgium when the crisis arose. 

Now a new set of circumstances has arisen which 
threaten to make Belgium the occasion of further quar- 
rels between Great Britain and France. About a year 
ago France caught Great Britain napping, and made 
a secret treaty with the Belgians, and in that stroke 
crowned the efforts of Talleyrand and destroyed the 
policy which Palmerston had at heart when he broke 
the provisions of the treaty of Vienna for the purpose 
of separating and neutralizing Holland and Belgium. 
Britain can not now, any more than ever she could, 
stand idly by and see the triumph of Talleyrand’s policy 
with regard to Belgium. If the Belgian coast were a 
danger to England during the Napoleonic wars, how 
much greater danger would it now be, after France 
has discovered what effective submarine-work can be 
done from that coast! A well-informed Flemish poli- 
tician recently told the parliamentary correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian that the Franco-Belgian 
treaty is regarded by the militarist party of Belgium 
as the sheet-anchor of their policy; further, that a 
French propaganda is being carried out in Belgium 
through schools, lectures, theatres, films, and the press, 
and that it is largely attended by strong abuse of Eng- 
land. Whether this be all true, or only in part true, 


_ the fact is that a secret Franco-Belgian treaty does exist, 


and that its only possible objective is that of anticipat- 
ing a conflict with Great Britain. 

Treaties !—what are they worth to the peace and 
prosperity of peoples? Anyone can make them, any- 
one can break them. When our liberals and their 
ilk of incurable sentimentalists, and the masses who 
regard public treaties as meaning in some sense what 
they say and as made in some sort of good faith— 
when these are tempted to lift up their eyes unto Wash- 
ington, we respectfully suggest that they remember 
the treaties of Madrid and Algeciras, and peruse the 
history of the Netherlands treaties of 1831 and 


1839. 


THE MESS OF POTTAGE. 


TuE dilemma faced by the President and Congress on 
the bonus-issue is one of those little ironies of political 
life that help to keep alive our belief in poetic justice. 
When the campaign-promises were made that have now 
come home to roost a martial glamour still clung about 
the returned soldier, there was a sanguine expectation 
of business recovery, and the burdens piled upon the 
backs of the taxpayers had not yet roused their latent 
powers of resistance; in fact they were soothed by the 
expectation of coming relief. Unfortunately, these 
hopes were not realized; business, like the recumbent 
Gulliver, is still kept by a thousand ligatures from re- 
suming its normal activities, and no one any longer 
talks of the repayment of foreign loans as a means of 
reducing taxation. No incantations seem powerful 
enough to induce the sun of prosperity to lift his shin- 
ing disc above the horizon, and unless they can hit upon 
a subterfuge more plausible than any yet suggested, 
the light-fingered gentry at Washington must choose 
between the wrath of the American Legion and the 
resentment of an awakening public opinion. 

In these circumstances the ex-service men would do 
well to cultivate a spirit of resignation. The chances 
seem to be against their being able to convert their 
discharge-papers into cash at the United States 
Treasury. Their most likely argument has been 
adroitly turned against them by critics who express 
horror at the idea of setting a price upon patriotism, 
and who liken the privileges enjoyed by the conscript 
to the advantages of a college education. The heroes 
of yesterday have now a first-class opportunity to 
exercise that quality of self-reliance and that spirit of 
obedience which life in the training-camp and in the 
trenches is supposed to teach, and at the same time to 
learn the lesson that paternal Governments, however 
extravagantly generous, must limit their subsidies to 
the earning-power of the taxpayer, or face the con- 
sequences of inflation and bankruptcy. The moral of 
it all seems to be that the soldiers would have made a 
better bargain if they had stayed at home and done 
business with the Government when it needed them 
and was flush of money. 

Setting aside the current patriotic cant of the bonus- 
advocate there remains one good and sufficient argu- 
ment against the bonus in the material damage which 
the beneficiaries themselves would suffer because of 
the inevitable increase in the cost of living and the 
check to business recovery which would follow upon 
any attempt to raise the required revenue by accepted 
methods. The ex-service men have not been well 
advised as to their real grievance. If they wished to 
stand upon firm ground, instead of asking for the 
paltry sums that each man would receive under the 
bonus-bill, they would demand nothing less than the 
earth, or their fair share of it. There will never be 
agreement regarding the proper compensation for com- 
pulsory service. The nation, grateful or not, owes no 
one a living, but it owes every one the chance to make 
a living. The men who were conscripted to save what 
they innocently called their country should now present 
their claim of ownership, and demand a share in the 
natural resources of their native land. 

The discontent of the returned soldiers is in large 
part due to disappointment over false promises, but 
chiefly to the industrial collapse and the scarcity of 
jobs. These ex-soldiers compose a mass of men cap- 
able of taking part in all manner of occupations, help- 
ing in this way to satisfy each other’s wants and to 
assist in the general recovery. The potential ability 
to end unemployment is always present in the unem- 
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ployed ; for after all, employment is nothing more than 
the exchange of services. The unemployed are locked 
out and all economic relationships distorted by the legal 
favouritism which sanctions land-monopoly. 

It may be well to remind the under dog that the 
beginning and end of economic wisdom and social 
justice is a true appraisal of private property as dis- 
tinguished from that which by its nature is common 
to all men. Confusion on this point is sure to result 
in conflict and misery, whether under the rule of tsars, 
presidents, or proletarian dictators. While the Soviet 
Government has failed to make a just distinction be- 
tween private and public property, the Government in 
Siberia seems to have succeeded better, if we may 
judge by the following extracts from the Constitution 
of the Far Eastern Republic: 

Private ownership of land, forests, waterways, and their 
resources is for ever abolished, All land, in whatsoever use 
and possession it may be, is declared to be the property of 
the workers, and forms the national fund. . . . The general 
and fundamental basis of the right to use land is personal 
labours 

The institution of private property is maintained. All 
citizens and private companies are guaranteed the inviolability 
of their movable and immovable property subject to the re- 
strictions provided by this constitution. 

It seems to us that ex-service men would show a 
better appreciation of their own rights, and of the 
meaning of patriotism, if they would get behind a bill 
drawn up on these general lines, and offered as a sub- 
stitute for both the bonus-bill and the tariff-bill. They 
could thus kill two birds of prey with one stone, and 
earn the gratitude of all those who are unfortunate 
enough to have to work for a living. 


ODD VOLUMES. 

Ir is a curious habit, the habit of collecting books. It is not 
necessarily the same thing as the habit of reading. Most of 
us who have bookshelves collect scores—perhaps hundreds—of 
volumes that we shall never read. We keep them as a kind 
of store of knowledge. They are to us what money at the 
bank is to a financier. They are a second brain, and we feel 
that, if our own brain fails, we can call in the aid of these 
reserves on our shelves. To possess the “Encyclopcedia 
Britannica” alone gives many men this confidence. Even the 
“Encyclopeedia Britannica,” however, can not allay the ap- 
petite of a man who has once become generally acquisitive 
of books. If anything, it sharpens his appetite. It teaches 
him of the existence of subjects of which he had probably 
never before heard, leading him from stereo-isomerism to 
paleobotany. 

I am, I suspect, a person with unusually small powers of 
resistance, and am more easily tempted by a subject of which 
I shall never know anything than most men would be in the 
same circumstances. How else can I explain the presence on 
my shelves of such books as “The Naga Tribes of Manipur,” 
“The Mafulu Mountain People of New Guinea,” and “Man 
and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia”? It may be thought that I 
suffer from a suppressed wish to travel in wild places and, 
perhaps, to hunt tigers and rhinoceroses. I should be more 
inclined to consider this explanation if it were not that I can 
see, not far from these volumes, other volumes of such an 
entirely different character as “The A. B. C. of Collecting Old 
English Pottery,” “Heraldry for Amateurs,” and “The Child 
Welfare Movement.” Then there are books about Greek 
sculpture, about ancient Egyptian religion, about socialism, 
about birds, about gardening, about the French Revolution, 
about Shakespeare, about auction bridge, about poetry, about 
astronomy, about Ireland, about butterflies, about ideals, about 
Japanese prints, about the Bible, about books, about numis- 
matics, about Bergson. There is no more reason in the collec- 
tion than in the alphabet. I can not explain how I came to 
make such a collection, unless it is that somewhere there is 
hidden in me a Faust with a desire for universal knowledge. 
It is as though I had said to myself, “Some day, though not 
just now, I shall take down and read this book, ‘Astrology 
and Religion among the Greeks and Romans’”—and so on, 
through a thousand volumes. 

To have a shelf of such books is to enjoy a great deal of 
potential reading. It is for the pleasures of potential reading 


that I keep a copy of “The Confessions of St. Augustine” in 
the original Latin. It is still uncut save for the first two 
pages, and I have no doubt I shall put off cutting the rest of 
it till some fine, idle, sunny afternoon in eternity. To possess 
a book of this kind is its own reward. Perhaps the book 
means even more to me on account of my not having read it. 
At present it is not an achievement, but a hope, a perpetual 
promise. After all, to have read a book is to have yulgarized 
it. It is to have exchanged Samarcand for Atlantic City— 
the unknown for the known. 

It is a strange fact that unread books go on accumulating 
for years, unchallenged and almost unnoticed, until one day 
either the walls begin to burst or one moves into another 
house. At such a crisis, one is amazed to find what very queer 
fish have contrived to squeeze themselves into places on the 
shelves. I was not surprised last week to see on my shelves a 
large book of nearly six hundred pages called “Hermeneutic 
Interpretation of the Origin of the Social State of Man and 
of the Destiny of the Adamic Race.” Anyone might take 
home a book like that to find out what the title meant. Besides, 
who, if he opened the book, could resist such a chapter heading 
as “Orpheus, Moses, and Fo-hi; Who They Were’? Who 
could resist, I mean, putting it on-his shelves? It is perfectly 
easy to resist reading it. 

The books that it has surprised me most to find on my 
shelves are the books on health and medicine. I am all the 
more surprised because I never read books on medicine. I do 
not mind confessing to an occasional dip into a reference book 
which gives all the diseases in alphabetical order with a descrip- 
tion of their symptoms. I have been spared many an anxious 
night through taking it down and discovering that an occipital 
headache does not necessarily mean what I thought it meant. 
The sort of medical books, however, of which I find to my 
astonishment that my shelves are full are books with names 
like “What Shall I Eat?” and “How to Live Long.” I got rid 
of ‘Self-Help for Nervous Women” some years ago. I gave 
it and “With a Dog-Sleigh in Canada” to a woman’s suffrage 
bazaar. The lady who ran the stall told me afterwards that 
she sold both books to the same person, who said, as she took 
up “With a Dog-Sleigh in Canada,” “This will do for the 
spare room.” Possibly it was for the haunted room that she 
bought “Self-Help for Nervous Women.” Now, I had been 
keeping that book for years, I do not know why. I do not 
know any neryous women—at least, I never met a woman who 
was half so nervous as I am myself. 

As for “What Shall I Eat?” it can be said in its favour 
that the subject is a good one. Probably, when I took it home, 
I thought it was full of descriptions of the sort of delicacies 
that you see in the first-class grocery stores. Alas, on looking 
through the book lately, when, owing to a flitting, I had to 
make a clearance of some hundreds of volumes, I found that 
it might as well have been called “What Shall I Not Eat?” 
Pages are wasted on such subjects as bread and potatoes. 
Thus, when the appetite craves for something like a Ritz 
dinner, the author solemnly harps on such things as this: 


Bread is for all hale or ailing, the fundamental element of 
alimentation. From the physiological standpoint the man who 
performs manual labour requires a large quantity of it. So 
far as pathological conditions are concerned, we know of no 
disease in which the use of bread is especially indicated; but 
there are such in which, by retaliation, as it were, it is badly 
tolerated and may even prove harmful. 


No doubt it is a good book for those who wish to read that 
sort of thing. I confess I prefer Plutarch or Wordsworth or 
Edgar Wallace. I do not wish to be told that “the action of 
eggs on the liver has given rise to endless discussion,” or that: 


If large quantities are eaten, eggs may become injurious, as 

the liver becomes surcharged not only with nitrogenous bodies, 
but also with fat and lecithin. Chemical analysis of foies gras 
shows how quickly lecithin is accumulated in the liver. 
It makes me melancholy to think that I have for years been 
giving house-room to this sort of stuff under a misapprehen- 
sion, The last man in the world whose opinion I would 
take on what to eat would be a doctor. It is far safer to 
consult a waiter, and not a bit more expensive. 

There are other books of a medical kind, however, which 
I have been delighted to discover lately on my shelves. I have 
thrown away many books in the last fortnight, but I have not 
thrown away “A Stitch in Time.” Just as I was about to 
throw it away, I opened it by chance at the cure for hiccoughs, 
which runs: 


Draw in deep breaths, holding them as long as possible. If 
this fails, pull tongue out with handkerchief and place a piece 
of salt or soda bicarbonate on the back of it. Continue to 
hold the tongue out for a few minutes. Put mustard plaster 
on stomach. 
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I am not sure that, in certain cases, treatment so drastic would 
not be resented. It is not every one—even in the genial after- 
glow of a city banquet—who would allow you to pull out his 
tongue with a handkerchief and to place a piece of salt or 
soda bicarbonate on the back of it. It is not even every one 
who would allow you without protest to put a mustard plaster 
on his stomach. Thus, this volume of “Simple and Practical 
Remedies and Suggestions for Use when a Physician can not 
be Immediately Secured and in Cases Considered too Trivial 
for Professional Care” may well fail at the first impact of its 
advice on real life. 

The first chapter of this admirable book is called ‘“Miscel- 
laneous Casualties,” and it covers a number of the more terri- 
fying things that may happen to us, from dog and snake bites 
to nose bleed. One of the most useful paragraphs is headed 
“Swallowing Buttons, Coins, etc.” It begins: 


If lodged in throat remove with forceps, piece of wire, 

crochet needle, or by a sharp slap on the back with patient’s 
head and arms hanging down. Infants can easily be inverted, 
holding by legs. 
What seems odd to an ordinary reader is that writers of 
books of this kind take it for granted that a piece of wire 
can be got hold of in less time than a doctor. I confess, if at 
a crisis I were suddenly told to go and fetch a piece of wire, 
I should not know how to set about it. I could, no doubt, if 
given time enough, discover a hardware merchant, but even 
then I should not care to order less than a yard, as a smaller 
quantity would look mean, and a yard of wire would be far 
too long to put down a child’s throat unless it had actually 
swallowed the button. On the whole I prefer the alternative 
mode of treatment, for, as the author of “A Stitch in Time” 
reminds us, “infants can easily be inverted, holding by legs.” 

Dipping into the book, I came on a number of other curious 
pieces of information in the chapter called “Everyday 
Troubles,” among which, I regret to find, are included cracked 
toes, lumbago, and boils; but the following chapter of general 
information and hints pleased me still more on account of the 
kindly spirit in which the reader is told how to take care of 
a hot-water bottle. There is too much thoughtlessness in the 
common attitude to hot-water bottles. The author of “A Stitch 
in Time” would have us treat them as considerately as a little 
girl treats her doll. Thus: 

Fill bottle only a third full. Lay bottle lengthwise on flat 

surface holding neck up, allowing water to fill neck. Expel 
all air by gently patting the bottle. Screw on cork and invert. 
Dry off and make sure of no leakage. Put cover on or wrap 
in towel. 
Could anything be more sympathetic, more humane? And, 
indeed, there is nothing responds more quickly to humane treat- 
ment than a hot-water bottle. Treat it roughly, flood it with 
boiling water, and it will struggle, kick, and give great gasping 
sobs, and, as likely as not, burn the hand that feeds ite neat 
it tenderly, and pat it gently while filling it with water of 
exactly the right heat, and it will purr like a kitten. I once 
knew a man who called his hot-water bottle “Willie,” and who 
used to tall to it, as he filled it, like a groom talking to a 
horse. 

The worst of it is, however, if one begins to read the books 
one finds on one’s shelves, one has no time to get rid of them. 
Delightful as it is to hurl books on a heap to be thrown away, 
how much more delightful it is to open one of them casually 
and to come on such a passage as I have just come on in 
“Man’s Best Food”: © 

Chrysippos, a Stoic (282-209 B. C.), considered that animals 
aaa peels eoestusn and after him Pliny, 
ascribed moral characteristics and religious feeling to 
elephants. 

The discovery of such a passage confirms one in one’s belief 
that there is probably something in every book that makes 
it worth keeping. I have to exert my will to keep from peeping 
between the covers of some of these monsters in two volumes 
for fear I should find something interesting in them, and not 
have the heart to add them to the sacrificial pile. You may 
think it impossible to find anything interesting in a book in 


two volumes, but I remember doing so several times. Ane 


THE ART OF CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 
I 
WE still speak of giving sight to the blind; but why, if 
they prefer not to see? For the blind, from generation 
to generation, are no more desirous of seeing what is 
before their eyes than those who have sight are weary 
of seeing. How, then, can we expect the blind to 


perceive that which has scarcely yet emerged in barest 
outline and which so few even of those who have eyes 
to see can understand. For in the cinema we have a 
new art, the art of movement, an art based on that 
which is the very principle of everything that exists; 
an art which is the least conventional of all arts, an 
immense visual orchestra of which the precursors were 
the sculptors of the Hindu bas-reliefs and the painters 
of the drama of lines and of masses in action— 
Michelangelo, Tintoretto, Rubens, Delacroix; an art 
which is akin to painting, which moves and renews 
itself ceaselessly in a visible symphony into which 
enter the rhythm of the dance and the mysterious 
changes of a musical poem—enter and sometimes meet 
and will some day unite. The mechanism of this art 
is so directed as to bring before man’s eyes the whole 
universe of moving form, reconstituting it for a space 
in which time precipitates itself, after man has spiritu- 
alized and regulated it in his heart. It is a new art 
which has nothing to do with the theatre. It is a 
mistake perhaps to associate it with plastic art. It is 
still inorganic, and will not find its true rhythm till 
society itself has found its rhythm. How then can 
we define it? It is still embryonic. A new art must 
create its own organs. All that we can do is to help 
to deliver them out of chaos. 

So far one man, and only one, has shown that he 
entirely understands the new art of the cinema. Only 
one man has shown that he knows how to use this art 
as if it were a keyboard where all the elements of sense 
and feeling that determine the attitude and form of 
things merge and convey in one cineographic expres- 
sion the complex revelation of their inner life and 
quality. The master of this new art never speaks, 
never writes, never explains. He has no need even to 
mask an ephemeral gesture in the conventional manner 
of the mimic. In him the human drama possesses an 
instrument of expression of which people hitherto have 
had no suspicion, an instrument which, in the future, 
will be the most powerful of all—namely: a screen 
upon which falls a shaft of light; our eyes look towards 
it, and behind the eyes, the heart. Nothing more is 
needed to draw from the heart a wave of new har- 
monies, a stidden realization of the inevitability of 
things, and of the everlasting monotonous rhythm of 
the passions. For there, upon the cinema-screen are 
forms that move, faces that reveal, a confused, con- 
tinuous play of values, lights, and shadows, composing 
and decomposing unceasingly, uniting the impulses and 
the desires which they express with the feelings and 
the ideas of the spectator. 

Charlie Chaplin is the first man to create a drama 
that is purely cineplastic, in which the action does not 
illustrate a sentimental fiction or a moralistic intention 
but creates a monumental whole; projecting from the 
inner consciousness a personal vision of the object in 
a form that is actually visible, in a setting that is 
actually material and perceptible. There, as it seems 
to me, we have something very great, an achievement 
comparable with Titian’s concentration within them- 
selves of all the colour-elements of space, and to 
Haydn’s concentration of all the sound-elements in 
time, thus creating from them their very soul and 
sculpturing it before us. Apparently most people do 
not perceive this because Chaplin is a clown, and 
because a poet is, by definition, a solemn person who 
brings us to knowledge through the door of boredom. 
Yet to me Chaplin is a poet, even a great poet, a creator 
of myths, symbols and ideas, the discoverer of a new 
and unknown world. I could not even begin to say 
how much Chaplin has taught me—and always without 
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boring me. Indeed I do not know, for it is too essen- 
tial to be defined. Every time I see him I have a sense 
of equilibrium and of certitude which liberates my 
judgment and sets my ideas swarming. Chaplin reveals 
to me what is in me, what is truest in me, what is most 
human. That a man should thus be able to speak to 
another—is that not strange and unusual? 

Somewhere recently I read that Chaplin can not sleep 
when he is composing one of his dramas, that he is 
nervous, irritable, distrait or seized with sudden enthus- 
iasm; that it takes him as much as six months to find 
what it is he wants to do, and then his whole soul 
strains itself in the effort of realization. This does not 
surprise me. I have read too that Chaplin is thinking 
of giving up his work for the cinema; but this I do not 
believe. A man who thinks can not, if he continues 
to live, give up thinking; and Chaplin thinks, if I may 
use stich a fearful adverb, cinematographically ; there- 
fore he can not express his thought except by giving 
it the tangible shape of which chance has given him the 
symbol. In other words, Chaplin is a conceptualist. 
It is his profound sense of reality which he imposes on 
all appearances and movements, upon nature itself, and 
upon the soul of men and of objects. He organizes 
the universe into a cineplastic poem and flings forward 
into the future, in the manner of a god, this organiza- 
tion which is capable of directing certain sensibilities 
and intelligences, and by means of these, of acting more 
and more upon the mind of mankind. 

But Chaplin is not merely a cinemime. I am speaking 
of the Chaplin of the last two or three years. Until 
then he was only a supernumerary in a sort of circus. 
The later Chaplin does not play a part at all. He 
conceives the universe in its totality and translates it in 
terms of the moving picture. He imagines the drama. 
He gives it its laws. He stages it. He plays the parts 
of all his associates, as well as his own, and reunites 
them all in the final drama after having explored it and 
examined it in all its aspects, like a sculptor shaping 
and moulding a spherical mass according to the con- 
ception he has formed of it through his understand- 
ing of its projections and its hollows and the contrasts 
that result from them—all the time ceaselessly select- 
ing, combining and characterizing; or as a musician 
controls an orchestra, drawing upon all its tones and 
rhythms in order to give infinite variety to the expres- 
sion of his grief, joy, surprise or disenchantment. 

Chaplin’s drama is essentially architectural in its 
construction. 
conception of the whole, just as the smaller cupolas 
surround the great central cupola in the old Byzan- 
tine churches, or as music ordains the song of the 
spheres and controls the continuous harmony of their 
motion. This architectural quality exists in the brain 
of Chaplin and passes with such precision into his ges- 
ture, however extravagant that gesture may seem to be, 
that it always maintains, as in a rhythmic dance, its 
equilibrium about the central idea, at once sad and 
comic, from which it derives its motion. 

Chaplin is differentiated from the ordinary comedian 
—who is but an interpreter of ideas, sentiments, and 
forms which he has not himself combined—but not 
from the painter, the architect or the musician, by the 
camera, the film and the screen which play the parts 
of the colours, the brushes, the canvas, the compass, 
or the instruments of the orchestra. Like a painter, 
an architect or a musician, Chaplin enters victoriously 
into the empire of the poets. See him, the sly elf-like 
figure dancing out of sight in the shadow of a sordid 
alley or along the border of a wood—it is Watteau, 
it is Corot, with the great trees framing the garland 


Each scene is determined by Chaplin’s, 
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of the farandole, the green-blue twilight losing itself 
under the leaves. See the poor boy as he is carried 
away in his dream, with his worn-out shoes, his charm- 
ing, grotesque antics, among the nymphs who dance 
with him across the sunny meadows. Surrounded by 
the eternal divinities—the sorceress and the siren, Her- 
cules and the Minotaur, who with his little walking- 
stick and his invincible candour, he drives back into 
his cave—behold this imp of humanity bringing into 
association with his humble joy and his absurd suffer- 
ing, the grand poetic complicity of the winds, the sun- 
shine, the murmuring trees, the reflection of rivers, 
the plaint of violins. 


II 


I have said elsewhere that Chaplin makes me think 
of Shakespeare, and I repeat it, though doubtless many 
people will regard my insistence with a scornful smile, 
for this impression forces itself upon me every time I 
see him. Though he is of a less imposing complexity— 
Chaplin is not yet thirty years old—he has that same 
bewildering and yet lucid lyricism that Shakespeare 
had. In the fertility and creativeness of his heart 
Chaplin has the same limitless fancy which unites in 
a single gesture an ingenuous delight in the magnifi- 
cence of life and a smiling, heroic consciousness of its 
fruitlessness. If Chaplin leans towards the side of 
laughter, as Shakespeare does towards the side of lyric 
ecstasy, it is, again like Shakespeare, to evade vexatious 
reality. Chaplin laughs at himself even while he suffers, 
and even while he sings. With unsparing clarity of 
vision he watches the freshest effusions and the most 
sentimental transports of the heart, at the moment 
when they entrust themselves to the welcoming stars. 

Poor Charlot! People love him, and pity him, and 
yet he makes them sick with laughter. It is because he 
bears within him, like a burden which he can not lay 
aside even for an instant—except when he calls forth 
from us a joy which helps him to endure it—the genius 
that belongs to the great comic spirits. Like them he 
has that exquisite imagination which enables him to 
discover in every incident and in every act of daily 
life, a reason for suffering a little or much, for laugh- 
ing at himself a little or much, and for seeing the van- 
ity that lies beneath the charm and splendour of ap- 
pearances. Before Chaplin came we knew that beneath 
all drama there is farce, and beneath all farce there is 
drama, but what do we not know now? This man 
appears, and by his revelation he has taught us to 
recognize all that we dimly knew before. His are the 
simple methods that belong to greatness: in the midst 
of danger an immense distraction seizes him; has he 
some great sorrow ?—he allows some grotesque pleasure 
to make him forget it; does a lofty sentiment fill his 
heart?—man or nature intervenes to make it ridicu- 
lous ; and if love itself condemns him to some pathetic 
gesture he is overtaken by hiccoughs. 

The irony of human passions and of life itself has 
so made Chaplin that he sees all things, as it were, 
through this irony. Yet the fearful thing is that he, 
too, experiences the passions and desires life. Who 
can divine his remorse, his suffering, his exquisite feel- 
ing, when, as a poor man, he silently strips himself 
for the sake of one who is poorer than he? Who can 
realize his hunger for goodness? He loves, and no one 
sees that he loves. He is hungry, and no one knows 
that he is hungry, But this does not anger him; it does 
not even astonish him; for he sees himself and can not 
take himself seriously; and in order to perceive these 
contrasts, in revealing which all his gestures bear the 
stamp of his comic power, he has no need to observe 
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the world about him. These contrasts are within him- 
self; and his gestures are the discerning expression of 
the cruel spectacle which his own thought offers him. 

To make these gestures supreme Chaplin has merely 
to carry them into the domain of morals (which deter- 
mines the progress of his time and endlessly compares 
his loftiest illusions with the sordid reality) and into 
the infinitely vaster domain of social and psychological 
life where beneath each face, each gesture, each object, 
the unseen god watches slyly to plunge a poisoned dart 
into the heart of innocence or to humble it with a smile 
of triumph, stupidity or brutality. . . . Thus, perhaps, 
Chaplin is fighting; but when a policeman appears he 
dances; or while he is being dragged away by his feet, 
drunk, he plucks a flower on the way; or just as he is 
settling down to sleep in an open field, he fills up a hole 
in a fence in order to stop a draught; or in a flooded 
trench, he rolls himself up in his blanket, yawns, 
stretches his limbs, and disappears peacefully beneath 
the water; or walking along with his eyes gazing into 
the eyes of the beloved, he falls down a well—but I 
could go on for ever telling these things! 

Chaplin’s wretchedness—for he is always wretched, 
this bohemian, this wanderer, this dreamer, this lazy 
dawdler, so lazy that in order to live he must be cease- 
lessly imaginative and ingenious, and so simple that in 
order to realize that a fist is threatening him he must 
actually feel it on his nose—this wretchedness of his 
is the canvas on which he paints the golden colours of 
his wonderful and abounding fancy. We see him care- 
fully deposit his ragged clothes in the great safe of a 
bank, pull at his imaginary cuffs and regard himself 
complacently in the non-existent polish of his cracked 
and broken boots, dust his cane carefully and convey a 
sense of exquisite elegance by his handling of it, and 
by his tipping of his shabby old hat down over his eyes. 
His whole bearing, his manners, bows and smiles, are 
those of a complete man of the world, and serve to 
heighten the contrast with his appearance—shirtless, his 
rags held together by pins—the amazing silhouette of 
a tattered dandy. It is a figure which possesses the 
comic fascination which the Anglo-Saxon genius has 
revelled in from Shakespeare down to the latest popular 
clown, as well as a tremendous quality of originality. 

What that originality consists of I can not easily 
say. It is something joyous and yet sombre; a grave 
imperturbability in the midst of farce; the constant 
presence, in every gesture, of man’s organizing will 
and the catastrophes of chance. It is the confusion of 
the visionary before life’s drama and his surprise when 
he is caught up in it, and the pitying return to himself 
when he finds that he can not escape from it. Chaplin 
maintains himself on one of the steep summits attained 
by the genius of man by the unfailing quality of style 
and distinction which he imprints upon his art. It is 
an impressive style, which, in the economy of its essen- 
tials, is allied with that of the ancient theatre, even 
while it gives to the personality of the artist a quality 
of inevitability as irresistible as the march of the days 
and the seasons, as death and destiny—and yet at the 
same time it is quite impersonal. 

I have spoken of Chaplin’s cane and hat, of his boots 
and his tatters, as unchangeable as the mask and cothur- 
nus of the Greek drama; but what is one to say of his 
walk, which possesses such a musical rhythm, of his 
protruding feet, of his leaps of jubilation and light- 
heartedness, of his despairing staggerings on one heel, 
of his sudden turns at right angles, of his fantastic 
steps in moments of danger or when he is fighting, of 
the silhouette of this droll mechanical clown before 
which all humanity shakes. with laughter? 


To sum up, the man who seeks to explain himself 
to us, does so only when he is telling us of the adven- 
tures he has met with in life, and then only if he knows 
how to relate them—his spiritual adventures, I mean, 
of course, for only those are of any moment. Chaplin 
expresses his unfitness for life, which the philosopher 
knows is every man’s unfitness as well; an unfitness 
for which the artist consoles himself by giving an 
appearance to his illusions and, with these lost illu- 
sions, playing out a heroic farce which he watches as 
in amirror. Always beaten, always conquered, Chaplin 
avenges himself, but always with good temper. He 
avenges himself by means of jokes or, what is even 
funnier, by means of blunders which oblige others to 
bear a part, sometimes the greater part, in his humilia- 
tions. When from behind the board-fence he unties 
the shoe-strings of the policeman who is seeking him, 
one knows, of course, that he is doing it on purpose, 
but one is less sure of his intention when he steps on 
the gouty foot of the man who is persecuting his sweet- 
heart. His innocence and his malice go hand in hand, 
and by means of his malice he reveals his innocence. 
When he arrives late at his master’s house and submits 
his poor body to the kick that does not come; when, 
from his bed, he rattles his wash-basin and drags his 
shoes about the floor to make his master think that he 
is getting up, a divine joy fills us, for he is avenging 
us all, those who have passed and those who are yet 
to come. Through his resignation and through his 
vitality he is the conqueror of fate and of despotism. 
What does death matter, or trouble? He brings laugh- 
ter through his suffering. The gods flee in all direc- 
tions. 

The gods flee because Chaplin judges impersonally 
the passion which devastates him; and even if he ac- 
cepts their domination, he refuses to yield them his 
respect. Thus he wins the right to judge our passions 
and to make us face without shame our own infirmity, 
our own wretchedness and our own despair. He does 
not laugh at this one or at that one, he laughs at him- 
self and therefore he laughs at us all. A man who 
can laugh at himself delivers all men from the burden 
of their vanity, and, as he thus conquers the gods he 
himself becomes a god to other men. Think of it 
Chaplin can make us laugh at hunger itself. His meal 
at the coffee-stall, his tricks to hide his pilferings and 
to appear absent-minded and indifferent, even at the 
moment when his hunger is sharpest, when he is 
meek and pale with it, and the policeman is approach- 
ing; these things draw their comic force from suffer- 
ings that seem least suitable for laughter. Why, then, 
do we laugh, when we ourselves have been hungry, 
when our children have been hungry? Mainly, I think, 
especially where the contrast is all the more terrible, 
because of the victory of the spirit over our own tor- 
ment. Than this there is nothing which so stamps a 
man as a man, whether he be a clown or a poet. 

This pessimism, constantly conquering itself, makes 
of this little buffoon a spirit in the great line. The man 
who never fails to oppose reality to illusion and who is 
willing to play with the contrast between them is allied, 
as I have said, to Shakespeare, and can claim kinship 
with Montaigne. It is unnecessary to ask whether 
Chaplin has read these authors—I have heard that 
Chaplin is never without his Shakespeare, but whether 
it is true or not he has had no need of him. For with- 
out knowing it one may wear the features of a most 
remote ancestor. In any case, it is the modern spirit, 
like Shakespeare’s, like Montaigne’s, that has guided 
Chaplin and has illumined him with the light of dawn: 
this man, drunk with intelligence, dancing on the sum- 
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mits of despair. There is, however, a difference; with 
Chaplin the manner of expression is no longer that of 
convention; the word is suppressed, and the written 
symbol for the word, and even the sound of it. It is 
with his feet that he dances, though they are shod with 
such incredible wrecks of leather. 

As he hops from one of these feet to the other— 
these feet so sad and yet so absurd—he represents the 
two extremes of the mind; one is named knowledge 
and the other desire. Leaping from one to the other 
he seeks the centre of gravity of the soul which he 
finds only to lose it again immediately. In this search 
lies the whole of Chaplin’s art, as does the art of all 
great thinkers, of all great artists, and of all those 
who, without expressing themselves, wish to live deeply 
and understandingly. If dancing is so close to God, it 
is, I imagine, because it symbolizes with the most direct 
gesture and the most invincible instinct, the vertigo of 
thought which can find its equilibrium only on the hard 
condition of turning unceasingly about the unstable 
point which it occupies, of seeking for rest in the drama 
of movement. Ere Faure. 


LETTERS FROM A COUSIN: I. 

Lonpon, February, 1922. 
RETURNING home is a painful business. I feel like a small 
boy who, having run away to sea, is hauled back and sent 
prosaically to school, which he finds just as it was, unper-~ 
turbed by his great adventure, and not in the least inter- 
ested in it or in him except in so far as to make him 
conform to routine. I have been away for over two years 
and that makes me suspect; for reputable, predictable per- 
sons do not go away except for a vacation, and honest 
authors, anxious to please their publishers and agents, do 
not leave them in the lurch but produce their books and 
plays and articles as and when required. O, a painful 
business! I felt just like this when I returned to school 
after a glorious holiday of dreams in the mountains—for 
I am a mountainy man—to be examined on a novel of Sir 
Walter Scott which I had not read. 

London has become childish. The newspapers, finding 
that the public takes no interest whatever in politics or 
world-events or the Prince of Wales, advertise Oojah and 
Pip and Squeak: pictures for children. This is a gain in 
frankness which should help enormously in the solution 
of the problem of Western Europe, which happens also 
to be my personal problem. Tri-lingual in upbringing, I 
have always regarded myself as a Western European 
rather than as a Scotsman and ‘have had to look at things 
from that angle before I could understand any other point 
of view. I am perfectly certain that without the Western- 
European angle of vision I could never understand Amer- 
ica, as I believe I do. Without a living sense of Western 
European culture the British, the French and the German 
national convictions must dribble away into nonsense as 
they have done to the confusion and the bewilderment of 
the Americans. 

Pip and Squeak! Pip, Squeak and Wilfred! An Amer- 
ican in London would find a certain familiarity in the 
thing, but he would not understand that it is taken seri- 
ously. The British mind can never move except on a 
basis of accomplished fact and so it has never put away 
childish things. It can wait indefinitely and while it does 
so it is subject to crazes. I have seen so many in my 
time—ping-pong, roller-skating, bridge, the movies, Char- 
lie Chaplin, pogo, and now Pip and Squeak. They fill in 
the tedious time of waiting until that which must happen 
comes about. Every one knows that the politicians can 
not do anything and would not do it if they could. Nobody 
expects anything but robbery from the financiers because 
the socialists have been saying for so long that finance 
is robbery, and nobody knows anything about the work of 
the people who really matter, the artists and the engineers, 
all of whom know that the accomplished fact for which 
every one is waiting in Western Europe is already an 
accomplished fact, and are working accordingly and slowly 
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convincing the financiers that it is so. Meanwhile, for the 
rest there are Pip and Squeak and at the forthcoming 
election the overwhelming majority will vote for them and 
Winston and Birkenhead will look as like Pip and Squeak 
as possible; just as, in America, Harding and Hughes, 
responding to a corresponding national spirit, have become 
gloriously like Mutt and Jeff. We are all governed, so 
far as we are governed at all, by our images. The day’s 
work is another matter altogether, a serious affair, with 
serious and always secret emotions most carefully pre- 
served from exploitation. Public affairs have become so 
trivial that we in England can safely leave them to Pip 
and Squeak, just as in America you leave them to Mutt 


and Jeff. It is so very much cheaper to do that than to 
have a sudden revolution.... “Legion! Hell! I’m a 
Rotarian !” 


This London is surely the best city in the world in 
which to live. It is human and humorous and decent and, 
whether you are prostitute or saint, you can live your own 
life in it undisturbed. The English have their Harveys 
and Newtons and Darwins because they leave them alone 
and don’t attempt to understand them or to turn them into 
public institutions until they are dead. Genius? There 
is something too ridiculous about it for public exposure. 
Mediocrity can look solemn and solid and dignified and 
so London is dim and grey and mediocre, and romantic 
only to its men of genius who have been so happy in the 
peace of its indifference; a rich warm peace that has 
bathed and soothed the genius of a long line of queer fish 
from Shakespeare to Samuel Butler, who have all written 
about it so lovingly that I doubt if any American ever 
sees the real London, but merely melts for a few weeks 
into the London of his reading. And how some Americans 
do read! How some of them have ransacked the book- 
shelves of Western Europe, and how they believe in their 
treasure-trove. How innocent is America! 

That last phrase was my answer yesterday to an indig- 
nant business man who said that he hoped the financial 
crisis would teach the Americans the value of honesty. 
I said the Americans were too innocent to be honest, and 
pointed out that it made business more amusing if when 
some one cheats you of 1000 dollars to-day you are free 
to cheat some one else of 5000 dollars to-morrow. He 
was angry, and I attempted to enlighten him by saying 
that to the Kafirs in South Africa money is merely stuff 
with which to gamble, but he was too much annoyed to 
admit any enlightenment. I, a British subject, was defend- 
ing America: ergo, attacking my own people, which is 
absurd. My last shot told, for I said: “One has no right 
to abuse any other than one’s own country.” He gasped 
and gaped at me and said, “By God, that’s true,” reminding 
me of a little commercial traveller on the “Olympic” who 
used those very words when, discussing the Washington 
conference, I said, “It is less trouble to fight than to 
think.” “By God,” he said, “that’s true.” 

All the same the innocence of America will not last 
much longer. The new civilization is in bud there and 
the American mind will have an enormous responsibility 
thrust upon it. We, in Europe, can do nothing. We are 
old and wicked and experienced. Some of us are sensitive 
and brave enough to see the new thing breaking over 
there, and to make the effort to see it clearly. We are-a 
little like fairies at a birth who have forgotten their gifts 
and have not been invited to such a function for so long 
that we can not remember our spells and so we become 
almost human and wish you just plain good luck. I can, 
I know, be spokesman for a good many fairies who have 
lost their way and certainly can not afford the appalling 
fare that the shipping-ring saw fit to exact from me for 
crossing the Atlantic. I’m sorry if I am too fantastic, but 
what is a pen for if not to play with? JI am no reformer, 
nor moralist, nor preacher. Words flow so that they move 
you who read and me who write—and being moved, we 
are together. That is all; and any man who pretends 
that writing can do more is a liar, a cheat and a slave 
who wants only your dollars. I, O America, want your 
affection, as you have mine in this your time of happy 
destiny. GILBERT CANNAN. 
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THE DIARY OF A CASUAL LABOURER. 


13 Ocroper. This morning I determined to start west 
for Billings, Montana. I took a few necessary things out 
of my pack-sack and then left the pack in charge of the 
clerk of the hotel, giving him seventy-five cents for taking 
care of it, and asking him to ship it to me when I let 
him know where I was. This he agreed to do. I then 
put on my overalls and went out and waited for a west- 
bound train, but as none came by before lunch time, I had 
lunch and then went up to the I. W. W. hall, where I 
could sit in the reading-room and keep one eye open for 
freight-trains. ; 

About two o’clock I heard a freight crossing the bridge, 
so I ran out of the building over to the track and waited 
for a good car with an open door to come by. Soon an 
empty stock car came along—the train was going slowly 
through the city—and I climbed into it. A minute later 
another fellow came in. He was going only as far as 
Mapleton, where the section gang was, and he was rather 
worried lest the train should be going too fast for him 
to jump off there. He finally got off when we were 
five miles out while the train was stopping at a switch. 

While the train was stopping there I decided to get 
into a box car with an open door which had passed me 
before when I got aboard the train. When I got into 


it I found two other men there, both coming from Chicago 


and bound for Portland, Oregon, where they expected to 
arrive Monday. One of them asked if I had a pack of 
cards and when I said no, he asked: “What kind of a 
bum are you? You must have money.’ I told him 
I had, and that I wished I had more, thinking sadly of the 
six dollars and some cents in my pocket. 

After the train started, the brakeman jumped in and 
began talking to the two men, who seemed to be on inti- 
mate terms with him. Presently he turned to me and 
said, “What are you riding on?” I longed for a red 
card at that moment but all I could say was that I had 
nothing. The brakeman replied that it would cost me 
fifty cents to ride to the end of his division. He said that 
anybody who did not want to do something for labour de- 
served to be put off. I then told him I had been down in the 
I. W. W. country for a little over a week, and had not 
made up my mind to take out a red card, but that 
I was interested in helping labour along. He replied 
that there were lots of other cards besides red ones. 
T argued further with him ,and finally I had to admit, 
when he asked me where I had been all my life, that I 
had not had time to get a union-card, that I had been at 
school. He didn’t believe that, because he said that if I 
had, I wouldn’t be beating my way around the country; but 
when he found out how little money I had, he told me that 
I could stay on this time. He was a husky one, too, weigh- 
ing, as he told one of the other men later, 190 pounds. 

The other two men were riding on Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association cards, “The best there is,’ one of them said 
tome. “This is the first freight we have had since we left. 
We rode the plush the rest of the way on these cards.” 
The Chicago Yardmen’s Association, by the way, was the 
union that called the switchmen’s strike last spring. When 
the brakeman went out for a few minutes, at one of 
the stops, the older and more talkative of the two travel- 
ling companions told me that for two dollars he could make 
me a member of the union for the month of October and 
that I could then travel on a C. Y. A. card. 

“Vou can get by,” he said, “by telling them that you’re a 
switch-tender, and then you won’t have to know much 
about railroading, but don’t let anyone know where you got 
this card, or I'll get into trouble.” 

I thanked him but said I didn’t want to lie about my- 
self that way. 

“Well, you’ve got to learn to lie pretty——quick if you 
want to get by in this world,” the younger one said. 

“Listen,” said the older, “there’re two kinds of lies: 
there’s the kind that injures somebody, that’s the rotten 
kind; but the kind that don’t hurt nobody, but just helps 
you a little, why, they’re all right.” 

Just then the brakeman came in again, and the man 


nudged me to stop talking about the card. All three then 
fell to talking of their gambling-exploits and similar mat- 
ters. Presently I asked them what they thought of the 
Wobblies. 

“Any card’s all right,’ said the brakeman, misunder- 
standing me, “just to show that a man would do something 
for labour. I let a man ride on anything.” 

I then asked what they thought of the organization. 

“TY don’t take much stock in it,’ the brakeman said, 
“just a lot of guys that never had nothin’ and want to 
take it away from them that’s worked for it.” 

The other two agreed with the brakeman, but they all 
agreed that they’d let a man ride on their trains on a 
Wobbly card. With that, they fell to talking again of 
poker ahd dice and of their amorous adventures. A 
couple of hours later the rear brakeman came up at one of 
the stops and invited the men with the C. Y. A. cards 
back to the caboose, or, as railway-men call it, the “Crum 
Box.” After the other men had left the car the older man 
said to me, “Don’t you think that I’d better write you out 
a card before I go?” I said that I thought not. He then 
assured me that without it I could not get past the next 
division. “So long,” he said, “see you later,” and left for 
the caboose. Such is the power of the C. Y. A. card! 
From this point on the train went very fast and by eight 
o’clock we were at Jamestown, the end of the division. I 
had supper and then returned to the yards to wait for the 
next train to pull out. 

About ten o’clock the train next to the one on the top 
of which I was sitting, smoking my pipe, gave a jerk, and 
I made for the box car with an open door. I chose one 
near the centre of the train, as I thought the brakeman 
least likely to look in here, and I did not want to be 
caught without a card again, if I could help it. The car 
had been used for wheat, and was lined with heavy paper 
half-way up the sides; there was no door on one side, and 
when the train got going it was very cold. Still I got 
a few hours sleep in the end of the car, with the aid of 
some heavy paper which I stripped from the wall, trust- 
ing that the car’s service as a grain-car was over. 

When I awoke we were just pulling into the yards of the 
next division-point, which was Mandan. [ had hoped that 
the division-point would be at Bismarck, so that I could 
see if there was an employment-office where I could ship 
west. We had come through Bismarck just before cross- 
ing the Missouri River, Mandan being a little west of 
the Missouri. However, there happened to be a train 
running back there, so I sacrificed eighteen cents and went 
over in luxury. 

On the train a man came and sat down with me. “I 
almost froze last night,” he said, and then he told me that 
during the night he and two others had beaten their way 
from the first division-point west of Mandan. “The 
brakeman was a ,’ the man said, “he came poking his 
lantern into every car and found us. He charged us each 
a dollar, too, the ——.” 

“Weren’t you riding on anything?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “we all had our Wobbly cards, and one 
of us had a Boiler Maker’s card, but he wouldn’t recog- 
nize them.” 

When we reached Bismarck, we walked around look- 
ing for an employment-office. We found that the only 
one in town was the Government employment-office at the 
Capitol. To get to it we had to walk a mile up a long hill, 
and when we got there we found that there was nothing. 
I went back to the depot and waited for the next train to 
Mandan. Right after lunch I found an empty stock- 
train just ready to pull out for the West. I climbed on 
and lay down on some straw in one of the cars until we 
began to go so fast that I knew I was safe from the 
brakeman. When we were about three-quarters of the 
way towards the next division, the brakeman saw me 
while we were on a siding as he was walking toward the 
engine. 

“What are you riding on?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

“You don’t expect to get very far, do you?” he asked. 

“Well, I have a good excuse for not having one,” I said. 
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“All the work I’ve done until the last two weeks was in 
places where they don’t have unions, up in the lake-region 
north of here, and on farms.” 

With that the brakeman walked away. The next 
division-point was Dickinson, where we arrived about 
eight o’clock. I had some supper and then waited for the 
train. I could not find an open car in the dark, so I climb- 
ed up on top and sat there, knowing that the brakeman 
would not see me in the darkness. But after a couple 
of hours it was too cold up there so I took advantage of a 
stop and went back in search of a better place. I found 
a coal-car loaded with some big boilers, so I climbed up. 
Four glowing cigarettes in a row told me that I was not 
alone, and I was very glad to find that I was to have some 
companions. They were four young fellows going to 
Billings. They told me that they had just been “soaked 
one dollar apiece by the brakeman.” I expected therefore 
that he would not be back again, but soon his lantern ap- 
peared coming along one side of the boilers. I tried to get 
out of sight, but he saw my legs as I was crawling behind 
the boiler. 

“Where in did you come from? How much money 
have you got? A dollar or get off,” he said, almost as fast 
as I could answer his questions. As we were then stop- 
ping at a siding in the middle of the North Dakota Bad 
Lands, and as it is useless to resist a brakeman, who al- 
ways has the law and a caboose full of companions on his 
side, I gave him one of my dollars. He did have some 
decency about him, however, for he then took all five of 
us back to a better place in one of the stock cars. He 
didn’t even ask for our cards, but he was evidently bent 
on supplementing his wages, and he did pretty well on this 
trip for he made almost as much money by taking it from 
the men on his train as he did in his regular wages. We 
were all very cold that night and I made up my mind that 
if I ever beat my way again it will be with heavier clothes 
on. 


15 Ocrosper. We arrived at Glendive, the division-point 
where we had to change again, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. After breakfast we separated, as the others, who were 
all boys not over twenty, were going to spend the day 
there. While I was standing on the platform, I talked 
with a man who was also beating it west. He said 
that he was on my train last night, but was inside a 
grain-separator on a flat car, so he did not get caught. 
He was not going to use it again but was going to 
see if his red card would not let him ride in the engine. 
He assured me that my only chance to ride on that 
train and not be discovered was in the separator, and 
that I had better get in at once while the men were 
away, as the flat car was next to the caboose. I followed 
his advice, and after a little stalking I climbed in through 
a little door in the engine-room of the separator, which 
was a large wooden affair, quite different from the ordi- 
nary thrashing machine. I pushed a box against the door, 
and at seven o’clock we started. I slept a little and had 
no trouble with brakemen, although on one occasion one 
of them tried to open the door, but he gave up as it did 
not open readily, because of the box which I had put 
against it. 

In the early afternoon we arrived at Forsyth, the last 
division-point before Billings. A train left about fifteen 
minutes later, with me aboard in a gravel-car. I was not 
discovered by the brakeman until we were pulling into 
Billings. He was very pleasant then, and I suppose he 
would have been even if he had caught me earlier. We 
reached Billings at nine o’clock. I was very hungry and 
very cold, but after some food I soon felt fine. I then 
parted with one of my two remaining dollar bills, and got 
a room where I knew I could get a good sleep. 


16 OcrosER. When I wandered out to the street this 
morning, I had just a little over a dollar in my pocket. 
I had given some of my money to some fellows who were 
temporarily broke in Fargo; which is the way “floaters” 
always do. When one has money one gives it to a man 


who needs it, and when one is broke one asks the price of 
a meal from a man who has it. I remember that once 
when I was standing on a street-corner in Fargo with 
Slim Boyd and his friend “Big Boy,” a fellow came up. 
to us and offered us his jackknife for sale. “Big Boy” 
pulled a dollar out of his pocket and, when the man held 
the knife out, he pushed it away, saying: “Remember 
me some time if you see me broke.” 

At the end of the day I had only sixteen cents left, 
but I had landed a job at a beet-sugar factory, owned by 
the Great Western Sugar Company. The job is on the 
“grave-yard shift,’ from eleven p. m. to seven a. m,, 
and the pay is anywhere from fifty-five cents to sixty 
cents an hour. This will mean only $4.40 or $4.80 a 
day, which is so little that many men refuse to work there. 
These are the lowest wages around, but the company does 
not seem to have any trouble filling three shifts. 

During the day I looked around for board and lodging, 
but I could not find any place where I could get board 
and room together, so I decided to let the rooming-ques- 
tion go until the next day, as I was not going to bed 
until next morning anyway. After supper I read in the 
public library until it closed at nine o’cléck. After that 
I sat in the railway-depot for lack of a better place to 
go, reading some pamphlets which I had in my pocket. 
At ten o’clock I started for the factory, and waited around 
the door for the old shift to go out and for the boss to 
come and put me to work on the in-going shift. I was 
with nine or ten other men who were just beginning. 
All of us were put to mopping and sweeping about the 
‘actory. The general impression we had was that we were 
\ot expected to do a great deal, as the factory was already 
iretty clean, but that we were hired as an extra force so 
hat the factory would have enough men on hand at all 


times. 


Powers Hapcoop. 
(To be continued) 


MISCELLANY. 


Some years ago, I remember, the late Lawrence Irving 
translated M. Brieux’s amusing but bitter comedy, “Les 
Hannetons,” and acted it in New York under the appropri- 
ate name of “The Incubus.” A new translation has 
lately been made by Mr. Arthur Hornblow, jun., and is 
now being acted at the Ritz Theatre under the mildly 
ironic title of “Madame Pierre,” with Miss Estelle Win- 
wood and Mr. Roland Young playing the leading parts. 
This new version is easy, colloquial and sprightly, achiev- 
ing idiomatic English without violating the original. In- 
deed, I know of few foreign plays that have received 
better treatment at the adapter’s hands.- The comedy 
moves naturally, rapidly, and with devastating effect upon 
the seat of mirth. Yet somehow it seemed to me that there 
was lacking a value which Lawrence Irving and his wife, 
in their much skimpier and stiffer production, did not miss. 
It is the quality of bitterness, the sordidness, in the situa- 
tion. This latest production of the play has substituted 
rose water for a much more pungent scent. 


In M. Brieux’s play, an amiable and decent fellow, a sci- 
entist, has for his mistress a young woman who is plainly 
his inferior in all respects but cunning, and whom he has 
taken in this relation to avoid the “tyranny” of matri- 
mony. With a- comic ingenuity quite the equal of that 
displayed by less serious and more popular dramatists, 
M. Brieux develops this situation to show how the mis- 
tress forges chains about the poor fellow stronger, even, 
than those of wedlock—which caused Mr. Bernard Shaw 
to observe that the play ought to be on all college curricu- 
lums. I doubt, however, if Mr. Shaw would have made 
this remark, even by way of attack on the British censor, 
if the original play, as Mr. Shaw saw it, did not, for all 
its ingenious fun, shock us a little by a picture of the 
debasement of that passion which draws men and women 
together, and did not end on a realization that a poten- 
| tially fine man has been caught and caged in a squalid 
‘ trap, to his everlasting undoing. 
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THE present production of the play in New York in 
spite of Mr. Roland Young’s unobtrusively skilful and 
wistful and ingratiating performance of the unhappy 
botanist, is curiously deficient in this salty flavour. For 
one thing, Miss Estelle Winwood, as the calculating mis- 
tress, is altogether too attractive—not too attractive to be 
a tyrant, but too attractive to be a horrible example! 
Such, I fancy, is the perhaps illogical effect of feminine 
charm on the stage, for Miss Winwood has the effect, 
despite her intelligent efforts to project the play, of mak- 
ing romantic what is essentially ironic, even sordid and 
bitter. To this effect, also, in various ways and degree, 
others in the cast contribute, including the stage-director, 
and I am inclined to think, the stage-designer, Mr. Liv- 
ingston Platt, who has contributed quite too charming an 
apartment. All the implications of the play are doubtless 
to be found in this production, but they are buried too 
deep in what seems, in effect, to be a young lovers’ quar- 
rel, ending with a not-too-much-to-be-regretted reconcilia- 
tion, instead of in the ruin of a man caught in the sordid 
toils of his lower instincts. The play becomes a comic 
romance, not a comic “Sapho.” The truth of the matter 
is, rose water and Brieux do not mix. Or rather they 
should not, for I have to admit that the present produc- 
tion, per se, is a most amusing entertainment, although, of 
course, much more immoral than the original. Pierre, 
one felt, was assured of a charming companion with whom 
life could never grow monotonous, but that, I imagine, was 
not exactly what M. Brieux intended. 


It is difficult to imagine an art more personal than that of 
the bookplate. Intimacy is the one requirement which 
must be met—the merit of all else hinges upon that; for 
unless the bookplate identifies the owner in some manner 
it will have failed of its one, rather attenuated raison 
d étre, and become,merely a meaningless affectation. One 
would, therefore, expect bookplates to be as fascinatingly 
different, one from another as people are, so that a collec- 
tion of examples of this graceful minor art would be an 
interesting revelation of character. Nothing of the sort, 
however. Instead, if we have but a sufficient number of 
them, they begin to lose whatever individuality they may 
seem to have possessed singly; until, if there be enough of 
them, they begin to look positively alike. To collectors of 
bookplates, this, I know, will sound like rank blasphemy, 
but if anyone-is doubtful let him go to the Metropolitan 
Museum library, or to the current bookplate-show at the 
National Arts Club, and cast his eye over some four or 
five volumes of these things, or as many walls hung with 
them and then say, like a man, whether he would have 
more. Not only must a candid soul admit himself sur- 
feited with the banal, the inane and the inept, after such 
a perusal of this delicate art, so closely akin to graveyard 
architecture; but, should he compare, let us say, the book- 
plates of one country with those of another in order to 
discover some native quality, he will find that, however 
different one land may be from another, bookplates are 
always everywhere alike. 


I am tempted to speculate upon this paradox. Can it be 
that the makers of bookplates are mediocre fellows? Not 
altogether, for we have such men as Legros, Cameron, 
Gordon Craig, Brangwyn, Rockwell Kent, and J. J. 
Lankes—names which occur to me at random. It is true 
that their bookplates do not materially add to their fame 
as artists, though Mr. Brangwyn’s are more satisfying 
than are his overwhelmingly large but empty etchings. On 
the other hand, it is equally unreasonable to suppose that 
the owners of bookplates are lacking in personalities of 
edge and character. One is, perhaps, inclined to associate 
the idea of a bookplate with people who go in for what, 
in their own language, might be described as “a completely 
equipped library,” or who can boast of crests, battlements 
and rampant lions among their heraldic paraphernalia, or 
who passionately dote upon the quaint, the adorable and 
the inane. On the whole, however, it must be granted, I 
fear, that the possessor of a bookplate is hardly to be 
distinguished from the person who merely owns a book. 
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The difficulty, it seems, must therefore lie in the book- 
plate itself, for nothing else much is left to put the blame 
upon. 


BooKPLATES are so very personal a form of illustration 
that one hesitates to characterize them at all. Possibly it 
would be conceded that they should be decorative; but 
beyond that a bookplate need merely be expressive of the 
owner’s taste, or of his traits and whims. To be sure 
there are bookplates which purport to reveal the entire 
personality of their owners, in something little short of a 
pictorial history of their lives; but, after all, only a very 
few people have personalities sufficiently convenient to fit 
neatly within the narrow borders of a bookplate. It follows 
therefore, that these things are intimate rather than ex- 
plicit; and mean more to the owner than to anyone else. 
The artist, moreover, is thus reduced to expressing, not 
himself, but some one else; so that in effect he becomes 
a draughtsman who is commissioned to execute a work 
which the prospective owner, whatever his abilities, ought 
really to have undertaken himself. Bookplates made by 
those who wish to possess such things, would at least be 
personal in an entirely different sense from the “artist- 
made” affairs which people now proudly put in the covers 
of their books as their own. They would then be interest- 
ing and individual for they would be decorative signatures 
and that is precisely what bookplates ought to be, but 
somehow never are. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


“THE LOVE OF THREEAORANGEHS.” 


PANTOMIME as produced at Christmas time in Eng- 
land, is the best possible pick-me-up for the sophisti- 
cated playgoer and opera-goer. The most consistent 
first-nighter can not resist the spirit of the fare pro- 
vided for the children, and he would be a sorry crea- 
ture who, as when in the old days he was liberated from 
school for the Christmas holidays, would not steal 
away to witness a pantomime and renew the acquaint- 
ance of the fairy folk. Perhaps one great reason why 
our land seems, by comparison with England, to be 
without the spirit of childhood, one reason why, what- 
ever our age, we all are grown-ups, is that pantomime 
is almost unknown to us. In England, on the other 
hand, pantomime is common, and when one goes to 
see one, it is impossible to get away from the spell that 
turns parents and grandparents back to the spirit of 
childhood. Neither precocity nor sophistication has 
any place in the theatre where Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Cinderella, Dick Whittington, or Red Riding 
Hood holds sway at Christmas-time. When the people 
of fairy lore raise their magic wands and flick them 
across the footlights, they take possession of the 
gloomy minds of the English people and endow them 
with merriment and happiness. Perhaps this perpetual 
recrudescence of childhood is in part the reason why 
our cousins across the water are better able to meet 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, why they 
are proof against so many of the revolutionary conta- 
gions which afflict other peoples. 

All honour then to M. Prokoviev for introducing us 
to his work, “The Love of Three Oranges,” which 
the opera-goers of Chicago and New York have seen 
this season! Unfortunately the work has been given 
first to the grown-ups; and that must be the reason 
why our reviewers have not known what to make of 
it. What the sophisticated opera-goers and reviewers 
expected to find in M. Prokoviev’s work it is hard to 
tell. A work more unsuited to the general temper of our 
audiences could not be very well imagined. They 
so naturally look to the opera for sentimentality and 
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romance that M. Prokoviev’s work could hardly, at 
its first hearing, do more than puzzle them, as indeed 
apparently it did. 

Ballet is one thing, and pantomime is another, and 
there is no ballet in “The Love of Three Oranges.” 
It is pure pantomime, as far removed from ballet of the 
old kind as Strauss’s “Salome” is from “Lucia”; and 
even those who have been initiated into the modern bal- 
let of Rimsky-Korsakov and Stravinsky are no more in 
form for “The Love of Three Oranges” than those 
who come to it fresh from “Naila” or “Coppelia.” 
Ballet, after all—let us not trouble ourselves with 
absolute definitions—whether ancient or modern, no 
matter of what school the composer may be, is fare 
for grown-ups. Pantomime is purely and simply fare 
for children. For a pantomime to succeed, its plot 
and characters must be such as traditionally and nor- 
mally live, move and have their being in the child’s 
world; and M. Prokoviev’s work fulfils this condition 
perfectly. Those who have lived with Grimm, Hans 
Andersen, Scheherazade, would comprehend M. Pro- 
koviev at once; they would accept him with unbounded 
delight. But unfortunately, most of M. Prokoviev’s 
hearers have grown far away from Andersen and 
Grimm, if, indeed, they ever knew them. 

The story of “The Love of Three Oranges” is simple 
enough and has been told over and over again in 
different ways, in the folk-tales of every country in 
the Old World. It is an indispensable story, and if 
one chooses to regard it as a parable, at no time in the 
history of civilization does it come in more appropri- 
ately than now. It is the story of a gloomy prince, a 
young man who never smiled, whom nothing could 
make laugh. This, as every old-fashioned child knows, 
was an intolerable irregularity in fairyland. It was 
a matter that concerned everybody, an affair of the 
people, and hence everybody, from courtier to peasant, 
took an enormous interest in effecting a cure. It 
might be all very well for the kingdoms of this world 
to put up with a melancholy prince who could not see 
a joke; but in the royal house of fairyland, such a 
thing was utterly impracticable and impossible. 

All kinds of entertainment are set before the prince, 
the son of our great old friend, the King of Clubs; 
all kinds of people are called in counsel to bring a 
gleam of happiness to his eye. Everything is in vain, 
however; nothing works; until finally, something not 
prescribed by the doctors or thought of by the coun- 
sellors, one of the common, laughable accidents of life, 
unrehearsed, sudden, startling, sends the boy off into 
spasms of laughter, laughter so contagious that the 
whole court joins in the merriment. Fata Morgana— 
Mistress Kill-joy, the Queen of Hypochondria—has 
stolen into the court, and as every properly educated 
child knows, her presence is sufficient to thwart all 
the efforts of Trouffaldino and his assistants in pro- 
voking the prince to merriment. Trouffaldino, balked 
at every turn, suddenly notices this strange person, 
and pouncing upon Fata Morgana, hurls her from him; 
she stumbles, falls upon her buttocks, with her legs 
in the air, directly before the prince’s eyes. This 
is enough; the prince is cured at once; he laughs, 
every one laughs, the hilarity leads to dancing, and 
soon the whole court is in a whirl of gaiety and prank. 
Fata Morgana, however, in her discomfiture, utters a 
curse upon the prince, condemning him to “suffer the 
love of Three Oranges, and seek them day and night.” 

Around this story, Prokoviev has gathered all the 
charming and impish denizens of fairyland. We have 
sinuous, prankish devilkins in the train of the magician 


Tchelio, and we see all the extraordinary metamor- 
phoses of which fairies, good and evil, are capable. 
There are princesses encased in oranges, who die of 
thirst; another princess, loved by the prince, is stabbed 
in the head with a magic hairpin and turned into a 
rat. In the guise of a rat, she sits upon the throne and 
is shot by the king’s musketeers, and instantly turns 
into a princess again. No child, young or old, of the 
generation just gone by, could resist such an enter- 
tainment as this. Suspecting, perhaps, that his audi- 
ence might be a little unprepared for an excursion into 
fairyland, and might not quite know how to behave 
when they got there, M. Prokoviev has ingeniously 
provided an audience of his own, a real fairyland audi- 
ence, composed of “The Absurdities’—Les Ridicules 
—who mount into the boxes of the proscenium which 
forms an inner stage-frame for the performance. The 
Absurdities follow the play from beginning to end, 
and frequently interpose and compel a change of action 
to suit their whim. M. Prokoviev has in this respect 
created a precedent which other authors might be glad 
to follow. 

We must not forget that “The Love of Three 
Oranges” is an opera. Musically, it is a most original 
creation. There are no tunes, but there are all the 
resources of rhythm, spontaneity, mimicry and inven- 
tion that one sees and hears in the nursery when 
healthy and mischievous children re-create scenes from 
fairy lore. M. Prokoviev is the first composer to trans- 
late to the orchestra the extravaganza of the play itself. 
This he has done with a consistency that is altogether 
remarkable. In every section of the orchestra he has 
produced comic imitations of the child’s attempts at 
the sound of the trombone, bassoon, fiddle, clarinet, 
harp or drum. Passage after passage reminds one of 
nothing else than the music produced by children when 
they are permitted to give full vent to their imagina- 
tion and joy. He does not use the orchestra for the 
purpose of creating an atmosphere for his play; on the 
contrary, he suits the music to the action in a manner 
most intelligible to anyone who understands panto- 
mime, or to those who have observed how children 
produce their dramatic effects when they frolic through 
a set of improvisations. This order of music, natur- 
ally, is something that can not be taken in all at once; 
nor can one say quite where M. Prokoviev is going to 
lead us if he attempts to go further in this line. Be 
that as it may, his present achievement is extremely 
interesting, in that he has done about as well as can 
be done with what possibilities there are in creating 
together child’s play and child’s music, and blending 
the two in admirable agreement. 

RICHARD CLAUGHTON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


“LAND-SKINNING.”’ 

Sms: If, as a practical farmer, or orchardist, as I am, I have 
to pay as tax an amount equal to the annual site-value of my 
farm, then I must make an annual profit equal to what an 
average farmer could realize, or make more, or less. If I make 
a profit equal to that made by the average farmer, I shall pay 
my tax and remain on my farm, because I can not do better 
elsewhere. If, on the other hand, I make less profit than the 
average farmer and do not have enough money to pay my 
taxes and live, I must seek another occupation; and if I make 
more profit than the average, then I am more than likely to 
stay where I am. 

“Land-skinning,” to be profitable, implies either that the 
farmer has made few improvements of value that will 
depreciate when he tries to sell his worked-out farm; or else 
that the farmer is having the use of the land at much below 
its community-value. If he pays the community-value in taxes, 
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better farming will pay him better than any “skinning” can 
ever do. 

Virgin forest might be “skinned” once and then abandoned 
to the State, with profit; but whoever did this would either 
have to pay the State an equal sum (when compounded) in 
taxes and fire-risk, to make it simply a means of closing a 
deal; or have bought the timber-privilege from some other 
man who was hard up for ready cash. In any case, a profit 
could be made by “skinning” forests only during the transition- 
stage of land-value taxation. This might be prevented by 
demanding the back taxes on the present crop of timber; 
though such a demand would be difficult to adjust with any 
fairness, 

In the past, we, on this continent, have squandered our 
forests, and I look forward to receiving fine fat prices for my 
million feet of soft wood and my 10,000 cords of hard wood, 
all grown practically tax free. However, I hope to see my 
land taxed to its full community-value before I die. I am, etc., 
Berwick, Nova Scotia. JoHn BucHANAN, 


MR. VAN LOON ADDRESSES THE BEETHOVIANS. 
Sirs: Mr. van Loon will have to make one more guess. 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony is in E flat, not in F. I am, etc., 
New York City. Dante Grecory Mason. 


“JT have sinned once more and this time I make 
my bow to the assembled and enraged Beethovians. The Third Sym- 
phony is in E-flat major and not in F. For the benefit of other critics 
may |I say that ‘van Beethoven’ is not a symptom of that exaggerated 
nationalism of which I have been accused nor does it indicate a vin- 
dictive anti-Hun spirit. It seems to be the lamentable truth that young 
Ludwig had a Dutch grandpa and a half-Dutch father, and in the town 
of Maastricht (which is still Dutch notwithstanding the longing eyes 
of Belgica Irridenta) there is still a house where the ancestors of the 
great Austrian lived.” 


Mr, van Loon writes: 


“THE ART OF MOBILE COLOUR.”’’ 

Sirs: In connexion with Mr. Seidenberg’s fine article entitled 
“The Art of Mobile Colour,” in your issue of 1 February, I 
should like to be allowed to take exception to the use of the 
word “tempo” since that word is now so inextricably con- 
nected with the timing of the arts of succession. It is also 
misleading, I think, to link so comprehensive a title as Mr. 
Seidenberg has chosen for his article to this subject since that 
phrase was coined by myself and has been associated since 
I9gi2 with my work, extending over fifteen years, on the use 
of light and its colour as a means of emotional and abstract 
expression in time-succession and for the accompaniment of 
music. 

Mr. Seidenberg’s impression of the performance of Mr. 


Wilfred’s Clavilux is just and true when he likens it to futur- 


istic painting. I feel that I should be allowing the credit for 
much hard work to pass from me if I did not object to an 
impression being given which would associate the figures and 
shapes described by Mr. Seidenberg with the use of light 
intensities and colour in the timing of the arts of succession. 
Tam, etc., 


New York City. Mary Hattocx-Green watt. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE COAL-OPERATOR. 

Stirs: In your issue of 1 February, I note some curious 
statements in the article entitled “Strikes and ‘Rumours of 
Strikes.” You say that 

the coal-operators have failed so far to explain why bituminous coal 
which is sold at the mine for $1.75 a ton costs $14.75 a ton in Phila- 
delphia. . . . The freight-rate per ton of bituminous coal is $2.25 but 
that leaves an unexplained margin of some ten dollars, Obviously even 
with the present wage-scale mining is enormously profitable to some 


one; and until they have explained away this ten-dollar increment it 
looks as if the burden of proof in this case were upon the operators, 


Why do you blame the operator who has performed the 
hazardous service-function of developing a mine to produce 
coal for the public, because the public pays as you say $14.75 
a ton in Philadelphia of which the operator gets but $1.75? 
The bituminous operator, as an operator, is engaged in one 
of the most hazardous industries, in which there is the keenest 
competition, because there are several thousand operators, and 
the capacity of developed mines if operated regularly is at 
least forty per cent in excess of the country’s maximum 
requirements. The result is that except for relatively brief 
periods of interrupted transportation or abnormal demand, 
many mines are operated at a loss. The coal-operator, 
generally speaking, has been in the same position as the 
farmer; his service as a producer has not ‘been rewarded 
adequately; but he has another function, he is a landowner 
and in some cases the profits from the increased value of his 
vested right have been more than sufficient to make up for 
the losses incurred in the performance of his service-function. 


Aside from this, the bituminous coal-problem has been 
largely a question of transportation yia monopolized highways. 
With ample transportation-facilities at all times, coal-prices 
at the mines would never be excessive, and competition would 
quickly eliminate inefficient operations and operators. 

A third item of monopoly which has greatly increased the 
cost of coal to consumers is the United Mine Workers’ 
Organization which, instead of attempting to abolish 
monopoly-ownership of coal-lands and monopoly-control of 
the highways by which the coal must be transported, has 
attempted to secure monopolistic advantages for their mem- 
bers, which would enable them to exact wages that are based 
on public necessity rather than on the value of the service 
rendered. 

A fourth practical monopoly is the organization of local 
retail-distributors who, in many cases, control the only avail- 
able distribution-depots and have used their power to secure 
excessive margins. In many cases, however, these excessive 
margins haye been absorbed by the owners of the sites where 
such distribution-depots are located. The dealer’s rent has 
been raised to such an extent that he is no better off than 
when his margin for distribution was less. 

The Government has not, as your article implies, left “the 
profits of the operators carefully untouched,” but by direct 
and indirect action has greatly increased the hazards con- 
nected with the productive service-function of the operators; 
the income-tax has taken away a large share of the profits 
which were obtained during the period of inadequate distribu- 
tion-facilities and abnormal demand. The Government also 
by direct action compelled the operators to increase wages 
at a time when wages in coal-mining very greatly exceeded 
wages in other activities and provided that these advanced 
wages should continue until 1 April, 1922. The policy adopted 
by the Government, namely: protecting the parasitic function 
and interfering with the service-functions, is the ultimate 
cause of the disorganization of the coal-industry. But the 
coal-operator is not the cause of the trouble; he is one of the 
victims of a mistaken policy. 

To single out the operator for the wrath of the populace 
tends to befog the issue and to delay the adoption of any just 
or workable policy in harmony with natural economic law. I 
am, etc., 


Detroit, Michigan. Warren S. BLAvveLt. 


“PEACE AND THE FOURTEEN POINTS.”’ 
Smrs: I haye read Mr. Charles A. Beard’s letter in the 
Freeman of 1 March entitled “Peace and the Fourteen Points.” 

He does not state that the Fourteen Points were withdrawn 
at the time the armistice was signed, and I have yet to learn 
of an instance where the United States Government makes 
such a claim. I distinctly recall Senator La Follette appealing 
to his colleagues to “keep the faith” relative to the Fourteen 
Points. 

If it can be shown that Germany signed the armistice with 
the understanding that the Fourteen Points were not the basis 
of settlement, it should be done; otherwise we, as a nation, 
are guilty of the greatest perfidy. I am, etc., 


Norwalk, Ohio. Orro M. Harter. 


Sirs: Professor Beard repeats in your issue of 1 March his 
assertion: “that the German Imperial Government did not 
capitulate because it believed in or accepted the fourteen 
points but because it was beaten on the field of battle.” 

The Brest-Litovsk treaty is advanced as proving that the 
German Imperial Government did not believe in the funda- 
mental principles of the Fourteen Points, Professor Beard 
forgets, however, that Germany offered, when Russia asked 
peace, to conclude a treaty with all the belligerents on the 
principle of “no annexations and no indemnities.” Only after 
Russia’s co-belligerents had refused to make peace on those 
or any terms at that time, did Germany force on Russia the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. While Germany was compelled to 
go on fighting for her existence, it would have been stupid 
folly to negotiate with Russia, in the throes of a revolution, 
a treaty based on principles of good will such as could come 
into play only when all the world stopped fighting. 

Passages from the German Weissbuch iiber die Vor- 
geschichte des Waffenstillstands are quoted as proving that 
the German Imperial Government was beaten “on the field 
of battle.’ Professor Beard overlooks, however, the dif- 
ference between being beaten into submission and the realiza- 
tion that a complete victory on the field of battle has become 
unlikely or impossible. Professor Beard also overlooks the 
fact that the motives which may induce one member in a 
controversy to accept the offer of his opponent to settle the 
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dispute in accordance with definite principles can not relieve 
the opponent of the obligation to act in keeping with his 
accepted offer, and that it is therefore immaterial whether 
Germany accepted the Fourteen Points by force or of her own 
volition. 

On 5 November, 1918, President Wilson notified the German 

Government as follows: 
The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to the corre- 
spondence which has passed between the President of the United States 
and the German Government. Subject to the qualificationd which follow 
they declare their willingness,;to make peace with the Government of 
Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President’s address to 
Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated 
in subsequent addresses, 

The qualifications referred to were the reservations made 
by the Allies concerning their right to interpret two terms in 
the President’s programme, namely: (1) the freedom of the 
sea; (2) the restoration of invaded territories. 

In the discussion of this entire question in this and in his 
previous letter, Professor Beard neglected to make the neces- 
sary distinction between the terms on which the United States, 
the Allies, and Germany agreed peace should ‘be made, and 
the terms of the armistice. The President had given his 
assurance that the terms of peace should be terms of good 
will, or, to quote from his address before the Congress on II 
November, 1918: 


{The great nations which had associated themselves for the conduct of 
the war] .have now definitely united in the definite purpose to set up 
such a peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole world for disin- 
terested justice embodied in settlements which are based upon something 
much better and more lasting than the selfish ‘competitive interests of 
powerful States. 

As to the terms of the armistice—these, according to the 
President, had to be terms of force. 


Should such terms of armistice be suggested [the President wrote on 
23 October, 1918], their acceptance by Germany will afford concrete 
evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles of 
peace from which the whole action proceeds. 

To draw any conclusions from the harshness of the terms 
of the armistice as to the justification for equally hard terms 
of peace is playing fast and loose with the honour of America 
which was pledged by the President. Believing in the honour 
of America, and eager not to stand in the way of the “longing 
of the whole world for disinterested justice,” Germany agreed 
to a peace on the President’s Fourteen Points, and to show 
her good faith, accepted the terms of the armistice and dis- 
armed. When she had disarmed, the word that had been 
plighted to her was broken, and the so-called “treaty” of Ver- 
sailles was forced upon her. 

(As regards the defeat of Germany on the field of battle, 
Professor Beard is at variance with American Army Head- 
quarters in France. The following testimony was given by 
Col. Fred L. Huidekoper before the House of Representatives 
Committee to investigate the expenditures of the War Depart- 
ment, July, 1919: 

ConcrEssMAN JoHNSoN: How much longer could it [the American 
army in France] have functioned as an army without radical changes 
in methods of handling the men, constitution, ordnance, etc? 

CotoneL Hurpexorer: It was thought in our division that with the 
conditions especially of transport, about four months more would have 
been the limit, unless we received adequate trucks and unless some, of 
the methods had been changed. 

Jounson: What did the General Staff think about that, if you know, 
or any member of it? 

Huipexorer: One officer, a Colonel from G. H. Q. —— 

Jounson: Give his name, please. 

Huiwexorer: Do you want his name? 

Jounson: We want his name, yes. 

Hurpexorer: Col. Gowen who was sent from)General Headquarters 
to inspect our division astounded me by stating to me on 6 January, 
1919, that the transportation-facilities were so bad that the American 
Army could not have kept on much longer, and that if the Germans had 
not stopped the American Army would have had to, I naturally pre 
sumed that he had ample justification for such a statement. 

I am, etc., 
West Brooksville, Maine. 


BOOKS. 
THE WESSEX POET. 
THE ancient oak trees of the Blackmore Vale 
have burst into summer leaf more than eighty times 
since that morning in early June when a plain country 
woman—the wife of a Dorset workman—gave birth 
to Thomas Hardy. Thus the novelist’s first glimpse 
of the earth was the rain-drenched hayfields that sur- 
round Bockhampton; surely never since the birth of 
Shakespeare has there been born an English poet 


whose art is more dependent upon the actual soil of the 
English shires. For Thomas Hardy writes like a 
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countryman, thinks like a countryman and has the im- 
agination of a countryman. From first to last the 
essential element of the drama of existence has been 
for him nothing more than the simple spectacle of 
mortal man and mortal woman, passionate and be- 
wildered, moving against a background of immemorial 
nature. Hardy’s eye can see beneath the mechanical 
structures of the modern city, beneath its girders and 
stone pilasters, beneath its hard flat pavements to the 
very slag and soil which lies below. His is the deep, 
shrewd outlook of an old shepherd whose native obser- 
vations of life and death have supplied him with a 
tough, idiosyncratic, earth-bound philosophy. 

With Hardy there is none of that itching love of 
propaganda that mars the work of so many of our 
present-day writers. Changes in the organization of 
society possess little interest for him, seeing that they 
are incapable of taking from the heart of man one 
jot of the ache of love, one tittle of the dolour of the 
recurring tragedy of death. This, to be sure, is a 
simple fact and one easily to be conned by “a man of 
measuring eye’ who on a summer evening at Stal- 
bridge or Sturminster-Newton listens to the voices of 
the girls and boys as they loiter together or who, in 
meditative mood, surveys the grass-grown mounds, so 
solitary, so remote, that gather themselves year by year 
about the old churches of those two most lovely places. 

In his admirable little book on the Wessex poet, * 
Professor Chew observes how the enthusiasm aroused 
by the Wessex novels retarded for many years Hardy’s 
recognition as a poet. With its mania for cataloguing 
genius the careless public was at first content to know 
that a new master of imaginative prose had appeared, 
and it required nearly three decades of accumulated 
testimony to establish in the general mind the value 
of his poetry. Yet this extraordinary verse, gouged 
out, word for word, line by line, from the very inter- 
stices of Hardy’s mental structure, has about it an 
idiosyncratic and twisted authenticity expressive of the 
very soul of the man’s originality. These poems are like 
knotted hedge-sticks, like ancient bell-hammers, like 
odd pieces of cottage furniture, or like the worm- 
eaten timber from a village bier that has borne away 
the corpses of a score of generations. Such entire 
possession do they take of their subject that they sug- 
gest the idea that the words have been put into position 
by hand. It is as though to this son of a mason the 
words had actually the semblance of stones and con- 
sequently called for the same vigorous and deliberate 
manner of treatment. Sometimes by the use of some 
goblin-quaint expression, sometimes by merely an un- 
familiar transposition, Hardy’s simplest lines are 
stamped with his unmistakable and indelible mark: 
When mid-autumn moan shook the night-time. 

Since the viands were out-set here. 


That the vows of men and maids are frail and fitful mouth- 
ings mere. 


And surceased in the sky, and but left in the gloaming 
Sea mutterings and me. 


A thinker of crooked thoughts upon Life in the sere. 


Yet from out of these rugged creations there comes 
from time to time a music as wistful and heart-breaking 
as ever was the noise of falling rain in a deserted 
summer garden. Take, for example, the lovely refrain 
of Tess’s Lament: 

I would that folk forgot me quite, 
Forgot me quite! 


I would that I could shrink from sight, 
And no more see the sun. 


1“Thomas Hardy: Poet and Novelist.’”” Samuel C. Chew. 


Bryn 
Mawr Monographs. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


$1.50. 
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Or the scarcely less plaintive reverie of Marty 
South: 


We work here together 
In winter’s breeze; 
He fills the earth in, I hold the trees. 


From the bundle at hand here 
I take each tree 

And set it to stand, here 
Always to be; 

When, in a second 

As if from fear 

Of life unreckoned 
Beginning here, 

It starts a sighing 
Through day and night 
Though while down lying 
*Twas voiceless quite. 

It will be noticed that one of the favourite occupa- 
tions of Hardy’s genius is this very power of impart- 
ing to the dim consciousness of lives other than 
human his own sombre reactions. In so natural and 
unaffected a way does he achieve this that the birds of 
the air, the furred animals of the fields, the trees and 
leaves and flowers seem to be uttering, year in and year 
out, a strange undertone of doletul protest against all 
“terrestial happenings.” Consider, for instance, the 
kind of super-consciousness displayed in the poem 
called “An August Midnight,” in which the poet com- 
pares his own musings with the instinctive knowledge 
that is possessed by the five quaint insects that, at- 
tracted by the light of his lamp, have invaded his 
study. 

Like some ubiquitous ghost the brooding mind of 
Hardy is here and there and everywhere. Now it is 
near the Pulpit Rock at the end of Portland Bill 
listening to the souls of the Wessex dead as they 
whir their way homewards, now at the top of the hill 
on the Blandford road listening to what Yellham 
Woods have to say, and now still and pensive in the 
great nave of Salisbury Cathedral. What a devotion 
he shows for the West Country, for the places, rural 
usages, and all that rich and indiscriminate legacy from 
past ages which is its fortunate heritage. The in- 
dividual milestones “by fosse-way field, and turnpike 
tracks” seem to be known by him, their particular 
shape, their weather-beaten appearance, and the quar- 
ries from which each of them was hewn so many 
centuries ago; he seems to know every thatched dor- 
mered window that opens upon the Vale of Avalon, 
and every old-fashioned, mouse-haunted mill under 
whose raftered cellars the slow-moving waters of the 
Parret, Yeo or Stour splash and gurgle their way to 
the sea. 

It is consoling to think how hard a task it would be 
to present Hardy’s writings in any conventional form. 
In verse after verse this sad-eyed Prometheus of the 
Dorset meadows sends out his challenge against the 
President of the Immortals: 


Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan, 


Has some Vast Imbecility 

Mighty to build and blend 

But impotent to tend 

Framed us in jest and left us now to hazardry? 
He sank to raptness, as of yore, 

And opening New Year’s Day 

Wove it by rote as theretofore 

And went on working evermore 

In his unweeting way. 

In his appreciation of “The Dynasts” Professor 
Chew speaks of the epic as “rising to majestic heights 
when the subject inspires it,’ but, quite apart from 
such “inspired” passages, the drama often attains a 


high level in the Shakespearean raciness of its more 
simple scenes. What could be better than the loyal 
West Countryman’s misgivings lest King George the 
Third, while staying at Weymouth, should be snapped 
up by Bonaparte, “like a minnow by a her’n”? How 
excellent is that ditty sung by the boatman and long- 
shoremen in the tavern by the backwater, that song 
which describes the storm after Trafalgar as it was 
felt at home by the seafaring folk who dwell in the 
little white stone houses, “with doors blocked with 
sand,” that cluster about the Chesil beach. The words 
truly carry with them the very smell of those forlorn 
wind-swept habitations with their fishing-tackle and 
pitch ; the very taste of the salt fresh rain, as it comes 
slanting down against the small windows that have 
for a view the engulfing watery grey wastes of the 
Atlantic. 

Was ever the feeling of nostalgia expressed in a 
more intimate and natural way than by the drunken 
English deserter who, as he lies hidden in the straw 
of a ruined house in Spain, begins to long to be back 
in England: “Ay, at home a’leaning against Bristol 
Bridge and no questions asked, and the winter sun 
slanting friendly over Baldwin Street as ’a used to do.” 

The picture of the arrival of the mail-coach at 
Durnover with the news of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba is presented with astonishing vividness. We see 
it all—the mud-stained coach being skidded while the 
sweating horses stale, the parson with his long pipe, 
and the Dorset rustics a’gape as they gaze first at the 
postilions and then at their burning effigy of the “little 
corporal” whose smouldering “innerds” have been 
proved in very truth to be “but a lock of straw from 
Bridle’s Barton.” 

In what an amazing way Hardy reveals the secrets 
of the ancient and historic landscape that is so dear 
to him. He makes “the drowthy downlands” alive 
with butterflies, and fills our nostrils with the heavy 
odour of the dripping, antique farmyard cider-presses. 
Small wonder that in his last poem, he conceives him- 
self as being remembered after he is dead not as 
“metaphysician, bard” but as one who had an intimate 
love of all country things, a love of the hedgehogs 
that on dreaming summer nights were wont to move 
across the lawn at Max Gate, a love of the recurring 
sound of the church bells as the wind in fitful gusts 
carried their music from Dorchester or the valley of 
the Froom, and a love of the heavenly constellations as 
they came up out of the waters of the English Chan- 
nel and went down again behind High Stoy and the 
hills that overlook the manors, woods and pastures of 
the Blackmore Vale. LLEWELYN Powys. 


JAPANESE ARTISTRY. 


It is fortunate for the reviewer of “The Selected Poems 
of Yone Noguchi” that there comes with them a volume 
on the painter who is admired and has been interpreted by 
the poet. These pictures of Hiroshige* do indeed give a 
background to the poems, and in speaking of the painter 
Yone Noguchi says many things that interpret his own 
‘poetry. He praises Hiroshige for his ability to see the 
natural phenomenon “in a striking special moment when, 
being isolated, it flatly refuses to move and act in uni- 
formity with other phenomena.” Hiroshige’s distinctive 
power is the power of isolating. His art, re-discovered by 
Whistler, is different from the “composition” of the 
Western landscape-painters from Constable to Corot, with 
their “balance” of wood and clouds and water, and their 
entanglement in the actual things before them. Hiroshige 


1“Selected Poems of Yone Noguchi.” Boston: The Four Seas 
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2 “Hiroshige.” Yone Noguchi. New York: Orientalia. $7.50. 
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isolates some natural phenomenon—rain falling in the 
evening, say, or snow upon the hills and the rivers, and 
he sets this phenomenon down free of all inessentials. As 
Yone Noguchi puts it, the painter seems to say: “Enter 
Nature and forget her. Again, depict Nature and trans- 
cend her.” To transfer this momentary phenomenon one 
has to depend, as the poet says, on the power of sug- 
gestion alone—‘surely there is no other method than 
that.” 

Behind such a poet as Yone Noguchi there are the 
makers of such pictures as “Evening Rain at Azuma no 
Mori,” so indeliberate and yet so inevitable, so isolated 
from all encumbering circumstances. The poet, too, has 
the power of isolating; he also is able to perceive a spe- 
cial feature and he has the power of transferring it by 
bare suggestion. The marvellous thing is that with the 
means of suggestion at his disposal—the words of an alien 
language—Yone Noguchi is able to transfer so much. It 
is very seldom that he puts in a word that breaks the 
evocation. Once he says, in a poem addressed to a 
nightingale: 


I know not technically what thy song means, 
I take thee not only for a bird but the poet. 


and with the word “technically” the suggestion goes. In 
another poem he has a stanza which | should have liked 
him to have changed or cut out: 


Listen to the cough of Nature! 

After the cough, the Universe is silent again, my soul kissing 
the ever nameless idol faces of the Universe, as in a holy 
heathen temple. 


The first is decidedly a lapse, but the second is only an 
exaggeration of an English that is special to himselfi—an 
English that is on the side of quaintness and not on the 
side of infelicity. The first poem in the volume given an 
example of this quaintness: 


As shadeless noon, sunful-eyed the crazy, one-inch butterfly 
(dethroned angel?) roams about, her embodied shadow on the 
secret-chattering hay-tops, in the sabre-light. 


Yone Noguchi is, more than any other poet, a maker of 
nocturnes. I do not know how many poems in this col- 
lection tell of night—of the coming of night, of the silence 
of night, of the loneliness of night, of the reverie of 
night—I only know that the best of the poems have such 
references. Do we not ourselves face the coming of 
night in these lines from “The Night Reverie in the 
Forest’? 


Five miles I travelled—the black-robed monk-bird had ended 
his last prayer, a good-night hymn;. 

Ten miles—I lost the home window-light that bids Sorrow and 
Tears depart like masterless dogs; 

Twenty miles—the eloping mother-moon had abandoned her 
child, my lonely soul. 

Thou Darkness, bewailing thy desertion by Light, I deplore 
my like fate, echoing thy saddest strain. 


In such poems Yone Noguchi reveals himself as a veritable 
moon-child; and the Nocturne comes from music into 
poetry with his fine poem entitled “Like a Paper 
Lantern”: 


“Oh, my friend, thou wilt not come back to me this night! 

I am lonely in this lonely cabin, alas, in the friendless Universe, 
and the snail at my door hides stealishly his horns. 

‘Oh, for my sake, put forth thy honourable horns!’ 

To the Eastward, to the Westward? Alas, where is Truth- 


fulness? Goodness? Light? 
The world enveils me; my body itself this night enveils my 
soul. 


Alas, my soul is like a paper lantern, its pastes wetted off 
under the rainy night, in the rainy world. 


But for all his poems about night, Yone Noguchi is not 
the poet of the Dark Mother, he is not the singer of rest 
and extinction. He is the poet who has praised Hiroshige 
in this fine line: “Thine art is no challenge, but the march 
of mind into life,’ and what he really celebrates is the 
continuous creation which makes the universe. 

In his “Japanese hokkus,” in every one of these three- 
line poems, he gives a watchword for those who believe 
that the universe is a continuous and fresh creation: 
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Is there anything new under the sun? 
Certainly there is. Q 
See how a bird flies, how flowers smile! 


The delightful thing about the essays that make the 
volume “Through the Torii’* is that they really are 
essays—not editorials, not manifestos, not compressed sys- 
tems; each is according to Dr. Johnson’s definition—‘“a 
loose sally of the mind,” vagrant, unpretentious, spon- 
taneous. Yone Noguchi writes as if he were thinking 
aloud—his thoughts turn to cherry blossoms, to Yeats, 
to Rossetti, to various Japanese towns, to flowers, to the 
subject of truth, to the subject of ugliness. As we read 
we seem to come into a room, bare and clean, that has a 
branch of blossoms, perhaps, or some clear picture, and 
we listen to the talk of one who is a friend, a sage, and a 
child. The great Japanese virtue of isolation is evident 
here—here it is shown by the absence of opinions, systems, 
dogmas, generalities. To our great surprise we rediscover, 
as we read what is here expressed with a real and an un- 
conscious humility, a world that has life and beauty and 
simplicity. Let me quote a little of what Yone Noguchi 
says about cherry blossoms—it is a sample of the quality 
that is in all of the score and more of the essays in this 
volume: 


Anybody’s heart of hearts always awakens at once when 
he sees the cherry blossom in bloom indeed, the spring of his 
soul and the spring of the flower call to each other. We love 
it, too, because it is the Japanese way to agree in love. We 
agree often foolishly but innocently, before we ask why, when 
we hear the voice of a leader. Who was the leader of the 
movement for the general admiration of the cherry blossom? 
It was the children, I believe, who brought it home from the 
country-side a thousand years ago when it was a nameless 
flower; and it was the poets of the Heian age who properly 
introduced it into our Japanese life. The poets were the 
leaders; and our spirit, which is of the crowd, made us follow 
after them. Is there any greater work for the poets than the 
bringing of a flower into our lives? ... What a lamentation 
of the flower when it is suddenly called to the ground by the 
evening bell or sudden rain! Why has she to haste when we 
all wish her to stay longer? I would like to think that we 
who come like the cherry blossom shall go again like it. Our 
human lives are, indeed, beautiful like the flower, and its sigh 
under the night’s wind is ours. It is quite commonplace to 
say that the life of a flower is short. But it is most wonderful 
to observe what a gusty energy is put into that short life of 
the cherry blossom; it blooms, true to say, without any care, 


straight from the right heart of the earth. 


For one who is not an expert in Hiroshige’s work it is 
something of an impertinence to speak of it after Yone 
Noguchi has spoken so illuminatingly in the text that goes 
with the nineteen illustrations of “Hiroshige.” Before 
the prose of his criticism he places a poem that has the 
line: “Thine art is not a challenge but the march of mind 
into life.’ That is splendidly said and it is profound 
criticism. 

Each of the nineteen illustrations shows us how, working 
in a great tradition, a painter with an unbelievable econ- 
omy of line can give us pictures that have an abundant 
vitality. How encumbered our Western pictures are, com- 
pared to any of these illustrations—to “Ashida,” say, with 
its twenty trees and its terrain that lifts itself up like a 
wave. Isolation is indeed the secret of this vital and subtle 
art, an isolation that goes with concentration. The great 
value of this fine Hiroshige book and of this selection of 
Yone Noguchi’s poems is that they must help us poets and 
painters of the West to attain to the power of isolating 
natural phenomena. But to do this we will have to attain 
an art that will be “the march of mind into life.” Yone 
Noguchi has indeed said everything that has to be said 
upon this great artistic problem. 

These three books are printed in Japan and they have 
been turned out in a way that must arouse the envy of us 
who are produced by British or American publishers. The 
“Selected Poems,’ because of the flexible cover that per- 
mits us to roll and bend it, has a page that has the quaint- 
ness of the chapbook combined with the permanence of 
the volume. These three books are worth possessing 
merely as well manufactured articles. 

Papraic CoLum. 


1Through the Torii: 
Seas Company. 
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THE METHOD OF MARCEL PROUST. 
THERE are certain books which, from one point of view 
at least, are fashioned for eternity. Among them, if 
only for its impressive length, should be placed M. Marcel 
Proust’s latest novel, “Le Coté des Guermantes” (Part IT) 
and “Sodome et Gomorrhe” (Part I).* Apparently 
M. Proust’s conception of the novelist’s task consists in 
producing a series of novels of remarkable length, dealing, 
like the cycles of Balzac and Zola, with many of the same 
characters who are never called anything but Baron or 
Duke or “mon prince.” This is what Mr. Hugh Walpole 
(who has not yet added M. Proust to his repertory of suc- 
cessful imitations, but who probably will do so) would 
call “the Proust plane.” The style displays the same con- 
tempt for the usual accessories of romance and the same 
contempt for syntax that we observe and admire in cer- 
tain entertaining and badly educated French memoir-writ- 
ers, usually of the gentler sex, in the eighteenth century. 
When the author has written from 300 to 350 pages, rep- 
resenting the publisher’s ordinary length, the book comes 
abruptly to an end, and the reader swallows his impa- 
tience, if he has any, till, some months later, a new little 
companion makes its appearance. In the case of novels 
so exceptionally dull as those of M. Proust, this come- 
next-week-and-see-the-end formula would be of doubtful 
value, but not when your film in eight episodes is called 
“Sodom and Gomorrha.” This title, combined with con- 
tinued-in-our-next “truc,’ was bound to bear its fruit, 


_ even apples of Sodom being, if one remembers rightly, 


golden. 

In “Le Coté des Guermantes,” a history of forty-eight 
hours in which the description of a dinner-party alone 
fills seventy pages, we come at last to “Sodome et 
Gomorrhe” (Part I) consisting of a curious introductory 
analysis of the sect dear to the pedagogue of Dante. It 
would be unfair to pass judgment on the spirit of a 
work of which only the first chapter has so far appeared, 
and we ought, perhaps, to waive consideration until after 
reading Part II, to say nothing of Parts III and IV. By 
that time we should be spared the obligation of consid- 
ering M. Proust’s writings at all, for we should probably 
be dead. But let us say in passing that we like M. Proust 
as psychologist even less than we like him as writer. 

There is no subject about which so much nonsense is 
talked as homosexuality, and this will continue to be the 
case as long as it is regarded as a kind of portentous 
disease, or as anything more occult than a form of energy 
ora method of amusement. It is perhaps not surprising that 
it should be so when we consider the actual victims and 
protagonists of the problem. They suggest figures seen 
in a dream of some waste landscape, once sterilized by 
divine fire, like that which bears their name on the road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, where no living thing can 
grow—a plain marked by noble ruins bearing the names 
of men and gods. The ruins remain for all to see, but 
the figures of which we think wander through them some- 
what at a loss, pleating ropes of sand with their pale 
fingers and regarding with elaborate ennui the progeny of 
the good man Lot disporting itself in the waters of the 
brook Kedron. In short, they are never likely to set 
the Dead Sea on fire, these young men. But if by any 
chance they should take it into their heads to write 


' novels—and if the treatment of their anomaly resembled 


M. Proust’s, so much the worse for us. To transfix such 
a subject, like some strange and ugly specimen, wriggling 
hideously under the pin-pricks and chloroform of a pe- 
dantic collector, is not good psychology, and, above all, 
it is not good art. In the case of M. Proust, this method, 
mitigated—let us be just—by a few flashes of sympathy 
and some occasional rare beauty of writing, is rendered 
doubly irritating by faults of style, interminable digres- 
sions, abuse of metaphor and by sentences strung out to 
one page and a half of solid print. 

A good social history and even a good novel (why not?) 
could be written about sexual inversion, but it is not 


1“Te Coté des Guermantes” (II); “Sodome et Gomorrhe” (I), Mar- 
cel Proust, Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
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M. Proust who will write it. The older epics and stories 
dealt with the exceptional being, the solitary hero, the 
“Lonely One,” contending with monsters and struggling 
with hostile races and a bovine world, and we can not 
see why an intensified version of this idea would not be a 
legitimate subject for fiction. But to write it would re- 
quire something more than the acceptance of a facile, 
and in the long run, an exasperating literary eccentricity. 
It would require the mind of an artist. 
CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE SAVED? 
In his volume, “Social Decay and Regeneration,” Mr. R. 
Austin Freeman gives it as his opinion that modern soci- 
ety is sick, very very sick. The machine has conquered 
it, and the machine inevitably destroys the skilled crafts- 
man, creates a vast subnormal proletariat, develops the 
anti-social trade union, brings the supremacy of the manu- 
facturer and financier, introduces the chronic social nuis- 
ance known as the conflict between capital and labour, 
leads to exploitation by trusts and combines, and finally 
nourishes a plutocracy that can direct and control, through 
its wealth, the states of mind and actions of the masses. 
But in another way, society has four terrible diseases: 
domination of life by mechanism, rise of collectivism, in- 
crease of population, and the survival of the unfit. The 
conduct of labour is especially shocking to Mr. Freeman. 

The anti-social character of labour is due to the vast 

numbers of men of extremely low intelligence—mostly un- 
skilled manual labourers—that swell its ranks. . . . They 
tend habitually to associate themselves with and furnish 
support to those who make it their business to promote 
social disorder. 
Contrasted with the professional classes that have such 
a high sense of civic duty and honour, the conduct of 
labour seems to Mr. Freeman more like that of the high- 
wayman and murderer. Whereas the good old individ- 
ualist State afforded many blessings, the present collect- 
ivist system is cursed with chronic ills and bent for 
destruction. 

As to the merits of this thesis, the reader will have 
his own judgment. He may, if he knows anything about 
the labour-movement, recall to himself the fact that it 
was the highly-skilled and well-paid craftsmen who 
organized first and who have always been the backbone 
of trade unionism, while it is the slum proletariat that 
has furnished the strike-breakers and gunmen. The 
reader may also wonder why it was that while every- 
thing worked so well under the fine old Spencerian sys- 
tem of individualism, that same system somehow pro- 
duced men and women of such low character that they 
had in the end to resort to criminal collectivism. He 
may likewise inquire why the morals of striking work- 
men should be compared with those of the gentle lawyer, 
doctor, preacher, and pedagogue instead of with the 
morals of the gentry who employ spies, plug-uglies, 
and gunmen? But of course such reveries are merely 
by the way. 

Fortunately, Mr. Freeman has a remedy for society’s 
sickness. For a while he discusses the possibility of 
segregating the unfit, sterilizing them, and limiting their 
marriage, but in the end gives up the case as hopeless. 
The surgeon’s knife can not rid us of the “huge mass 
of men of low intelligence whose existence is disclosed 
by the anti-social activities of organized labour.” Since 
Mr. Freeman and the rest of the fit can not do this, they 
will forsooth secede, withdraw, and join in a new, grand 
consolidated League of the Fit. They will form com- 
munities of their own with land and tools enough to sup- 
port themselves by honest labour. In other words, Mr. 
Freeman offers us Fourierism without communism. Thus 
the fit (ourselves) and the unfit (the others) will become 
separated. The former will flourish and the latter sink 
into their own stew. And so the baffling trick is turned. 
“Over the crest of the hill the Promised Land stretches 
away to the far horizons smiling in eternal sunshine” 
(page 345). Ex pede Herculem. 


1“Social Decay and Regeneration.” 
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A French writer of considerable fame, Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon, is also of opinion that the world is sick, vide 
“The World in Revolt’*; but he thinks that practically 
all of our troubles are “psychological.” Apparently he 
has not discovered that the behaviourists have taken all 
the “psych” out of psychology and have left us merely 
the sensory organs and an assortment of observed 
phenomena like the “language habit.” Therefore he 
gives us a series of loud explosions over the ills that have 
vexed mankind in recent years. The result is a jumble 
of assertions, declarations, moralizings, and homilies 
strung along on the barest thread of an outline. They 
might have been culled in a haphazard fashion from the 
chaste pages of Le Temps, and they have about the same 
value that such an anthology would have. Why anyone 
should think them worthy of translation or any publisher 
should put his imprint on the book passes imagination. 
But, as the Walrus said, the time has come to speak of 
many things. 

What a pleasing contrast to M. Le Bon’s ex cathedra 
asseverations is Mr. Leo Pasvolsky’s ““Economics of Com- 
munism”!* Those who have tried to keep a certain 
amount of serenity in the midst of the swirling lies about 
Russia will find this book worth their time. The author 
is not a communist and he does all he can to make out a 
case against the Bolsheviki, but, taken in connexion with 
several good books on the other side, his volume helps 
to lift the curtain. Any person who can pass the Binet 
test can make a collection of extracts that will convict any 
nation of anything at any time, but it is quite another thing 
to try to discover what has happened in a given country 
in a given period. 

Mr. Pasvolsky begins with a brief statement of the com- 
munist economic theory. He then tells how the Bol- 
sheviki carried out their scheme of nationalization, how 
they dealt with the co-operative societies, and met the 
agrarian problem. In the second part of his work he sur- 
veys the results as measured by the present state of the 
Russian transportation-system, the labour and raw- 
material supply, managerial efficiency, and agricultural 
productivity. The figures cited run against the Bolsheviki. 
When they seem to point in another direction, the author 
is careful to minimize the significance of the fact. For 
instance, he admits that the Soviet farms are far more 
productive than the individual peasant farms or the co- 
operative estates, but he is quick to assure us that the 
Soviet acres are “scarcely able to hold their own when 
judged by the pre-revolutionary standards of production.” 

Mr. Pasvolsky’s thesis is substantially this: the Bol- 
sheviki came to power without any very definite ideas 
as to what they would do when the reins fell into their 
hands. It was the weakness of their opponents rather than 
their own strength that gave the communists their oppor- 
tunity. Being essentially industrial, they had the courage 
and the will to give the peasants the land—with a grand 
declaration about nationalization, of course. Their first 
step, then, was to “neutralize” the most powerful force in 
Russia—the peasantry. In this they did but follow 
in the steps of the French bourgeois of 1789. In deal- 
ing with the factories and industries, the Bolsheviki did 
not nationalize at first; they were driven to that ex- 
pedient when the captains of industry and technicians fled 
from their posts—that is, paid labour in its own coin, 
sabotage. By force of circumstances, the Bolsheviki 
found the whole system of transportation and industrial 
production thrown on their hands. In spite of their best 
efforts, they have seen a steady diminution of the labour- 
supply, a deterioration of the material capital, and a re- 
duction in output. Mr. Pasvolsky does not think that the 
blockade and presumably the wars waged on Russia by 
the enlightened Powers of the world have added per- 
ceptibly to the ruin. But does he not give his whole case 
away in a single sentence when he says: “The shortage 
in manufactured articles there [anti-Bolshevik Russia] 
had been chronically almost as acute as in Soviet Russia” ? 


1“The World in Revolt.” 
millan Company. ,$4.00. 


2“The Economics of Communism,” 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
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Leo Pasvolsky. New York: 


If non-communist Russia has been in substantially the 
same industrial condition as Bolshevik Russia, why then, 
it may be asked, should we attribute the havoc to Messrs, 
Lenin, Trotzky & Co.? 

Like the New York Times, Mr. Pasvolsky sees signs 
of rapidly approaching liquidation; but he does not teil 
us what class in Russia has the intelligence, the capacity, 
and the will that are required to overthrow the Bolsheviki 
and create a productive mechanism. That is the fatal 
weakness of gentlemen like Mr. Pasvolsky who are wait- 
ing “for the hour to strike.’ The Romanovs held their 
own for more than two hundred years. By indisputable 
evidence the Bolsheviki are more numerous than the 
grand dukes, and they have an army, a police system, a 
bureaucracy, and all the paraphernalia of the State. They 
may be overthrown, it is true, but it will take somebody 
with courage and will to do the job. It is doubtful whether 
the parlour imperialists of Paris can do it. 

Cuaries A. BEARD. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

In his latest volume “More Trivia,”* Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith presents himself as a sort of philosophical butterfly- 
collector. One figures these gay and vari-coloured thoughts 
about life fluttering around outside the chamber of Mr. Smith’s 
mind, and one sees him leisurely take down his butterfly-net, 
and, without changing his slippers, start in pursuit of them. 
Perhaps the best way to sum up the quality of these delightful 
intellectual sorties is to give an example at random: “I got 
up with Stoic fortitude of mind in the cold this morning; but 
afterwards, in my hot bath, I joined the school of Epicurus. 
I was a materialist at breakfast; after it an Idealist, as I 
smoked my first cigarette and turned the world to transcenden- 
tal vapour. But when I began to read the Times, I had no 
doubt of the existence of the external world. So all the 
morning and all the afternoon, opinions kept flowing into and 
out of the receptacle of my mind; till, by the time the 
enormous day was over, it had been filled by most of the 
widely known Theories of Existence, and then emptied of 
them.” In short, Mr. Smith is an aphorist vf incident; and 
his moods become epigrams. L. iC. M. 


“Wat Sinn Fein Stands For” is the sort of book that could 
flourish so long as Irish self-government was an ideal and a 
dream. It belongs to the multiple literature which used to 
be conveniently labelled “Sinn Fein,” in which any old idea 
or theory that pleased the writer was solemnly accredited to 
the Irish Republic. In those happy but restless days it was 
possible to prove that Sinn Fein meant communism, the co- 
operative commonwealth, guild-socialism, enlightened capital- 
ism, intensive modern industrial exploitation of the resources 
of Ireland, and an idyllic social order based upon the Brehon 
laws and the ancient Gaelic State. All this and more will 
be found comfortably mixed in Mr. de Blacam’s book. His 
account of the origins and development of Sinn Fein is reli- 
able, but adds nothing to Professor Henry’s “Evolution of 
Sinn Fein.” It is when he comes to interpret social theories 
and elaborate his ideas as to the development of a self- 
governing Ireland that the author presents an amazing reductio 
ad absurdum of the system alluded to, whereby Sinn Fein is 
credited with the virtues of every reform and the vices of 
none. The Pope in Rome and the Pope in Moscow are equally 
acceptable as authorities in matters wherein Catholicism and 
communism differ violently. Mr. Sidney Webb’s servile State 
and Dean Inge’s bourgeois conception of the world as a place 
for British public schoolboys to govern do not disturb the 
sleep of Mr. de Blacam; he quotes them both impartially, The 
Douglas scheme and Marxian socialism, the most orthodox 
Catholicism and the widest tolerance of all kinds of social and 
political heresy, are the oil and the water which he tries to 
mix in defiance of all the laws of physics and common sense. 
There is no use arguing with the author, for he holds that 
Ireland is unique, and that what might fail elsewhere will 
succeed there, once England is eliminated. By the grace of 
Mr. Lloyd George and God all is now changed for the better. 
At least, it is no longer necessary to argue with such books 
as this. The facts of the next few years will amply demon- 
strate that Ireland is no Pharisee among the capitalist nations, 
but is like unto other men. 
E. A. B. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


- AccorpinG to Goethe, the significance of the subject is 
the Alpha and Omega of art; according té Manet, the sub- 
_ ject has no importance whatever. There we have the 
| difference between two esthetic philosophies, the classical 
and the impressionistic; but however it may be in paint- 
_ ing, in the art of biography Goethe’s dictum will always 
remain true. The most interesting biographies are biog- 
raphies of the most interesting persons, nor can any amount 
of insight and ingenuity coax out of a dull, conventional, 
unconscious, undeveloped life the image of a morning 
star. The biographer is at the mercy of his subject; he is 
even at the mercy of the circumstances of his subject. 
He requires, that is, in order to bring his full powers 
into play, not only a highly developed “sitter” but one 
who has lived in a more or less highly developed environ- 
ment. If a distinguished man has not been seen, or par- 
tially understood, or even intelligently misunderstood, he 
is predestined to remain a figure of legend; the biographer 
can not really take possession of him. That is why, 
although “lives of the saints” flourish in the obscure 
epochs, the psychological study, the “literary portrait” 
only appears, along with high comedy and satire, in mature 
societies. 


Now American biographers, as a rule, have failed to 
_ make the most of their opportunities: we know this be- 
cause in so many instances it has been left to Europeans 
4 explore the American subject. We have produced, in 
their respective fields, nothing that is quite so good as 
_M. Bazalgette’s “Whitman,” or Mr. Salt’s “Thoreau,” or 
Mr. F. S. Oliver’s “Hamilton,” or Lord Charnwood’s 
“Tincoln.” On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
American biographers are faced with peculiar difficulties. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has just published a collection of 
“American Portraits,” the first of a series of seven pro- 
jected volumes in which he means to cover the whole 
range of American history. They are excellent portraits; 
moreover they show how far Mr. Bradford might go 
towards picturing a whole civilization were it not for the 
obstacles I speak of—to which indeed he refers himself in 
his preface. The period with which the book deals is the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and Mr. Bradford 
says: “I am aware that in the present volume I have not 
carried out my aim as fully as I could wish. There are 
# too many writers and artists. . I should like to have 
included a man of pure science, aad especially one of the 
4 men of large business capacity who are so typically 
_ American. What balked me has been the difficulty of 
_ obtaining satisfactory material.” As a matter of fact, 
_ of the eight figures who appear in the book all but two, 
_ Blaine and Grover Cleveland, are writers and artists of 
_ one kind or another; and could anything be less representa- 
_ tive of American society during the epoch in question? 
_ What it really means when Mr. Bradford speaks of “the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory material” is that the 
American biographer is excluded from the spheres in 
which everything that is most characteristic of American 
society is carried on. He can not paint a broad picture 
even if he wishes to do so. 


THE reasons for this are sufficiently manifest in Mr. 
’ Bradford’s portraits of Cleveland and Blaine, who were 
certainly more “representative” than Whistler or Henry 
Adams. It happens that Mrs. Blaine was an observant 
“woman with a gift for expression: otherwise Mr. Bradford 
could scarcely have written about her husband at all. Yet 
in spite of this, we learn nothing but that Blaine engaged 
_ in certain shady financial operations, that his one ambi- 
tion was to be elected to the presidency, that he was 
devoted to his family and that he had a great but indefin- 
able personal charm: as for any definite image of a unique 
man, it simply fails to emerge from these skilful pages at 
all. Again, take Cleveland—his personal utterances. “The 
Bible is good enough for me; just the old book under 


2 “American Portraits: 1875-1900.” 


Gamaliel Bradford. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 
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which I was brought up”; “It is a condition which con- 
fronts us, not a theory”; “Of all the wonders that I have 
seen during my life, none has quite so impressed me as 
the reserve power of the Democratic party, which seems 
to have the elements of earthly immortality.” Is it sur- 
prising that, aside from a general impression of moral 
force, a moral force chiefly expressed as a will-to-veto, 
we get nothing from all this that can be described as in 
any sense distinctive? Both portraits are essentially 
commonplace, yet both have an air of truth. And is it 
possible to doubt that Mr. Bradford has done the best 
he could? 


EvIDENTLY not, for we have seen what he can do with 
men as diverse as Whistler and Mark Twain. The truth 
seems to be, then, that, outside the artistic sphere, the 
American character, during the last half-century, has 
simply failed to undergo any distinct individual develop- 
ment. Generally speaking, it has acted only along “party 
lines,” its thoughts have all been typical thoughts, its 
desires have been typical desires; and this explains why 
there is no “satisfactory material” about it. The individ- 
ual must make the first move before the diarist can come 
into action, as the diarist must have come into action 
before there is any chance for the biographer. As it is, 
the characteristic forces of our civilization are too imper- 
sonal to lend themselves to a psychological treatment. 


An American Saint-Simon or Sainte-Beuve, or even a 
Lytton Strachey, is therefore quite impossible. Where 
would Mr. Strachey have been if he had not had his Mr. 
Cheever and his Greville to depend upon, if his Eminent 
Victorians had not been at once absolutely in the centre 
of the stage and highly conscious, not to say introspec- 
tive, themselves, and if they had not been surrounded by 
the “mirrors” of English society? This is not to say that 
American life offers no material to the biographer, far 
from it; but it will be found, I think, that the closer a 
given individual approximates to a national force the less 
there is to be said about him. A psycho-analytic study of 
Roosevelt might make a great noise in the world; if it 
were ingeniously worked out it could hardly fail to do so. 
But could it reveal anything more interesting than that 
Roosevelt was a variation of the type puer Americanus? 
As for the great national figures who correspond in this 
country with Mr. Strachey’s diverse heroes, it is safe to 
say that never in history before have cardinals, capitalists 
and commanders-in-chief so closely resembled one another 
under the skin. And this, in spite of great and often 
picturesque superficial differences, has been true in Amer- 
ica for three generations. 


THUS we may say that the more nearly central an Amer- 
ican happens to have been, in the sense of having shared 
in the open life of the democracy, the less he is likely to 
have kept his own uniqueness. In consequence of this, 
the American biographer is driven for his subjects mainly 
to the periphery of our civilization; he finds them among 
exiles like Whistler and Henry James, or among intel- 
lectual hermits like Henry Adams, and it is surely no 
accident that his portraits of these men are Mr. Brad- 
ford’s best. They are far from being representative 
American figures of their time, but they are the most 
intricately interesting; and they show what Mr. Bradford 
can do when he has the material to work with. For this 
reason his series ought to grow better and better the fur- 
ther back he goes. Before the Civil War the most inter- 
esting American characters were also the most representa- 
tive; which means that they meet the biographer more 
than half-way. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“A Survey,” Thirty-one Cartoons, by Max Beerbohm. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.00. 

“Songs and More Songs of the Glens of Antrim,” by Moira 
O'Neill. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

“Human Nature and Conduct,” by John Dewey. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. $2.25. 
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We ask your friendly offices. 


Norurna fails like success and nothing succeeds as much as partial 
failure. He who thinks he has attained success loses, by that thought, all 
that is vital in his undertaking, while the man threatened with frustration 
is fired with new ambition to attain his ends. 


The Frreeman’s success has never gone to its head: it does not need to 
be driven to frustration to be energetic and ambitious. Each tribute to 
its achievement has prompted the editors to make the succeeding issue 
as good as they know how. That is the policy to which the general and 
generous praise which we sometimes brazenly reprint on this page, is 
due. The Freeman’s success has never been so complete as to make us 
forget that there are thousands of potential subscribers who do not even 
know of its existence: in spite of the quantity and quality of our circula- 
tion we have only dented a hard surface. 


Such a condition is scarcely possible in any country but the United States. 
In closely-knit units such as France, England or Germany, with their 
perfected distributing machinery and their homogeneous populations, the 
existence of a paper such as the FREEMAN would become known quickly 
to all who might possibly be interested. There would be little need to 
make such constant demands on friendly readers as we and other papers 
make. ’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true, that among the 
117,859,358 Americans, Filipinos, Virgin Islanders, etc., there are hun- 
dreds of thousands tucked away here and there who are potential sub- 
scribers but whose names we do not know and who do pot know us. 


Slowly but surely, with the aid of persons who believe in the FREEMAN 
and to whom its survival is a really significant thing, we are approaching 
those persons. Think of the waste in not bringing the FREEMAN more 
promptly to a great public! This issue goes to thousands, but the enjoy- 
ment and profit which it conveys might, with the help of printing 
machinery, be made available to hundreds of thousands. 


With this preamble we come to the point: may we count on a new 
subscriber from every present subscriber? Will you, gentle or ungentle 
reader, help to double our subscription list by the simple process of in- 
troducing one person tothe FREEMAN? If you demand it we will accept 
a new subscriber for ten weeks as testimony to your good will, but we 
want the long-term readers who will thank you and us for the bringing 
together. 


We would like the last week in March—our anniversary month—to be 
the biggest in our young life. You can make it so. 


Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, 
$3.00; 10 issties, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25 ; 10 issues, $1.00. 
In other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 
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